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Anti-Germ, 


Individual 
Cup Fountain— 


Jenks Co., Inc 


THE JENKS COMPANY have been manu- 
facturing horse fountains for 42 years. Its 
fountains are made of heavy iron castings, as- 
sembled in the best possible manner and the 
internal design so simple that it is next to 
impossible for them to get out of order. 

The FIRST FOUNTAIN made by this 
Company, away back in 1870, has up to with- 
in a month been in constant use on the street. 
It will now be used on a private estate, no doubt, 
for another long term of years. Its place on the 
street will be taken by our No. 16 Individual 
Cup Fountain. 

We have lost money in this fight to replace 
the COMMON TROUGH FOUNTAIN with 
a fountain that is SANITARY; however, we 
purpose to continue to fight until the people see 


the danger from the use of the former. 


PAWTUCKET, 
R. I, U.S. AL 


Industrial Securities 


Tax exempt in Massachusetts 
Yield 5% to 6% 


LISTS UPON APPLICATION 


HORNBLOWER & WEEKS 
60 Congress Street 


Ceylon Tea 


Pure - Rich - Fragrant 


Packed in Parchment- 

lined One-pound and 

4 Half-pound Canisters. 

1 lb. Canisters, 60 cts. 

% Ib. Canisters, 35 cts. 
We invite comparison 


with other Teas of the same 
or higher price. 


Specialties 


Stable Doors 
Stall Posts 
Partitions and 
Flooring 


The A. T. Stearns Lumber Co, 


Boston NEPONSET, BOSTON, MASS. 
A. POPE Commonwealth Hotel, Inc. INFLAMMATION 2: THROAT 


CYRUS BREWER & CO. 
INSURANCE 


OF EVERY DESCRIPTION 


_ 44 Kilby Street, Boston 
Telephones, Main 6090, 6091, 6092 


OPPOSITE STATE HOUSE, BOSTON, MASS. 


Offers rooms with hot and cold water for $1.00 per day 
and up. Nothing to equal this in New England. Rooms 
with private baths for $1.50 per day and up. Dining 
Room and Café first-class. European plan. Strictly a 
temperance hotel. Send for booklet. 


STORER F. CRAFTS, General Manager. 


Hoarseness, cough, bronchial, and asthmatic 
troubles are relieved promptly by the use of 


BROWNRN’S 
BRONCHIAL TROCHES 


Safe to use whenever required to check a cough or give 
relief in any throat trouble. Entirely free from opiates in 
any form. Singers and speakers will find them excellent 
for clearing the voice. 


Sold everywhere in boxes — never in bulk 


Prices 25c., 50c. and $1.00 
Sample sent free on request 


JOHN I. BROWN & SON, BOSTON, MASS. 
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I would not enter on my list of friends, 
Though graced with polished manners 
and fine sense, 
Yet wanting sensibility, the man 
Who needlessly sets foot upon a worm. 


—Cowper. 
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Feeding Quails in Winter 


B. THOMPSON of Doniphan, 


By J. 


BOUT the only attention 
the average sportsman 
, gives to the quails is 
during the days of his 
fall outing. And, as it 
then savors more of 
efforts toward extirpa- 
tion than otherwise, 
we can not applaud his 
conduct. He no doubt 
believes in furthering the cause of game protec- 
tion, however, solely with one intent; the 
ultimate death of the birds over his dogs. 

During the winter quails suffer severely from 
lack of food. Even through quite an extensive 
area in the South, last year, many birds died of 
starvation. 

Having lived in a quail country many years, 
and at present residing where there are as many 
of the birds as in any part of the United States, 
I have noticed that while sportsmen will sub- 
scribe liberally to game protective leagues, they 
will do nothing toward feeding the birds. They 
may send a small amount of money for sucha 
purpose, but to go out themselves in the fields, 
and see that it is really done, they will not. 
They say that they are too far from the birds, or 
offer some other excuse; but it appears reason- 
able that, if a hunter can find time to hunt every 
year, there should be as much time at his dis- 
posal to assist in the feeding. 

When an effective feeding system is organized 
by the States, and they really feed intelligently 
through the bad spells of winter, there will be no 
further need for expending funds on the exotics. 

Last winter was the most severe that ever 
visited this part of the Ozarks. Its full fury 
was observable January 6, and for two weeks 
the snow remained upon the ground. The tem- 
perature was continually about twenty below 
zero. After urging the assistance of sportsmen, 
none of whom responded, I took upon myself the 


task of feeding the quails in two townships. It 
4 


J. B. Thompson, deputy game commissioner of the 
Fourteenth Congressional District of Missouri, is the 
author of ‘‘A Tale of a Quail,” ‘In the Lair of the Small 
Mouth,” and other works. He has been a frequent con- 
tributor to sporting papers. He probably has studied 
quails more than any other writer before the public, as 
during twenty years there has been scarcely a day in 
which he has not seen from twenty to a thousand of these 
birds. 


incurred considerable hardship in the way of 
constant exposure, but I reaped the satisfaction 
of saving many quails. 

The roaming razor-back hogs were some help, 
and at times a detriment to the work; yet they 
rooted up much snow-covered ground to pay for 
some of my food which they stole. The birds, 
such as the jays, the common redbird and the 
much despised field-sparrows, were aiders in my 
work. They attacked stately sleet-covered iron- 
weed, ragweed and sumach, and fed the quails 
by scattering seeds on the snow. 

The third day after an extra deep snowstorm, 
I found that the weather was not moderating. 
Wanting to save as many of the birds as I could, 
I started out, with a sack of mixed grains on my 
horse, in search of the birds. I scattered grain 
only in the corners of rail fences. The wire 
fences I passed by; for there was nothing to 
attract the birds there. I bent over many post 
oak saplings, for they retain their leaves all 
winter, and tied them into makeshift shelters. 
Inside of these abundance of feed was placed. 
At every sumach patch, I broke the sleet from 
the berries, and bent the bushes to the ground, 
so the birds could reach them easily. Having 
such a large area to cover I was only able to 
retrace my steps to the same locality every third 
day. At the start I frequently found starved 
birds; some of them so emaciated they had not 
the strength to fly. As many as I could catch, | 
carried home in a sack; then placed them ina 
room in my barn. Here they were left to feed at 
their will on cow-peas. Ina week my stock of 
quails numbered a hundred and twenty. The 
birds throve well until spring, when I gave 
them their liberty. For many days after they 
left their prison, they evinced but little fear of 
man; and many of them remained on the place 
to breed. At the present there are twelve 
coveys of birds. 

After my first week at feeding I seldom found 
birds that were incapable of caring for them- 
selves. The only dead ones | found, were in a 
hollow gum-log, where a boy with his dog had 
trailed a rabbit. In reaching for his game he 
withdrew seventeen dead quails. The snow had 


drifted against the opening, and they were made 
prisoners. 
At last the breaking of the snow siege arrived, 


Missouri 


and every morning I heard with pleasure the 
plaintive ‘‘quoi hee,” the gathering call of hun- 
dreds of white and tawny-throated quails. 

Last fall, in the company of a good dog, it was 
an easy matter to flush from twenty to thirty 
coveys of quails in a day’s walk; and farmers in 
the territory over which I had traveled.,in the 
role of attendant, reported an unprecedented 
crop of birds. A low estimate of the number at 
present in the two townships where they were 
fed is about three hundred coveys. 

A few miles north of where the birds were not 
fed, they are not plentiful. A day’s walk through 
ideal grounds only revealed seven coveys—rather 
a poor showing for the Ozarks. 

My activities among the birds unearthed an 
anomalous state of affairs. The farmer and the 
sportsman, who gain most from the increase of 
the birds, were the most indifferent to their wel- 
fare. More birds perished on well-cared-for 
farms, where shooting is prohibited, than on the 
grounds of the negligent agriculturist. 

The shiftless farmer, while he is to be con- 
demned from an agricultural standpoint, is a real 
game protector. His fences are supported alone 
by the rank growth of brush and weeds, and his 
cultivated areas are likewise filled with undesir- 
able vegetation; but they insure food and shelter 
for bird life. 

Sportsmen, in general, who seek the birds dur- 
ing the fall season, must be eliminated from the 
band of true protectors. They have no interest 
in their welfare, when it requires some physical 
exertion and exposure to come to their rescue. 

Quails have many preying enemies during the 
cold spells, but I found in my rounds that foxes 
caught very few. This I attributed to the number 
of hounds kept in the neighborhood. The quick 
sparrow-hawk is their greatest enemy. The 
large hawk commits but slight havoc; for the 
thickets of blackberry and greenbrier adjacent to 
the farms turn him from his fierce downward dash. 

Those small owls, locally called “‘screech- 
owls,” catch quails; but in every instance that 
I have beheld the work of this midnight ma- 
rauder, it was obliged to put up a strenuous 
fight to accomplish its end. I am satisfied that, 
unless there is snow on the ground, which effects 
a shortage of their regular feeds, they make no 
fight on the quails. 
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RED CROSS DOG OF AMERICAN DESERT 
By GABRIELLE ELLIOT 


UT on the great American desert—a hideous 
expanse of waste land and sun-scorched sands— 
a big, friendly dog, half Newfoundland, half 
St. Bernard, bravely goes his way through the 
blinding sand and parched vegetation with his 
master, Mr. Lou Wescott Beck of Pasadena, 
California. Rufus is the dog’s name, and he is 
a splendid animal, a worthy descendant of his 
life-saving ancestors of the Alps. Mr. Beck 
does a great work, but without his loyal and 
intelligent dog he would be almost powerless. Together they go into 
the desolate, dangerous regions every year, where no man could be 
found to assist them in their perilous enterprise. 

Rufus carries two three-quart water canteens and remedies for snake 
bites. The ‘‘side-winder,”’ a vicious little rattlesnake, is one of the greatest 
terrors of “The Country God Forgot.’’ The sand is as sharp as glass and 
the wind often blows at the rate of a hundred miles an hour, so Rufus must 
wear high laced shoes to protect his feet. The country is full of dangers 
which no one who has never seen the region can imagine, but the poisonous 
snakes, fierce wind-storms, scarcity of water and trackless wastes do not 
daunt the brave pair. Mr. Beck carries sign-boards and cans of paint, 
water and food for weeks, and canvas to lay down on the quagmire sands 
when the smooth roads that are sometimes found, suddenly break off and 
the wheels of the little “‘one-lung’’ machine begin to sink. 

The uneven buttes and hills 
are full of gold, and every year 
ignorant men start out without 
provisions or compasses into the 
merciless silences of the Ameri- 
can Sahara, so that every sign 
means a life saved from death 
in ghastly form. More than 
once, Rufus, investigating side 
tracks as his master raises his 
boards or paints in vivid red 
upon a huge rock “WATER 1 
MILE,” has come upon the trail 
of some prospector and started 
to follow it. By the time their 
help reached the lost man the 

vultures were already circling 
ominously around his head. 

RUFUS by himself, and his full canteens 

; are as saving to life as the 
brandy carried by his ancestors in the snowy mountains. 

In order to raise funds for his work, Mr. Beck gives occasional stereopti- 
con lectures, and while he talks, Rufus sits eagerly beside the machine, 
whining with excitement when his own picture appears upon the screen. 
He is a familiar sight in Pasadena, riding in the little motor car beside his 
master. Mr. Beck’s work is loyally supported by the Boy Scouts of 
America, and the Scouts need no such law as ‘‘a Scout is kind to animals” 
to make them fond of this splendid dog. Rufus has amply repaid, indeed, 
the kindnesses of the boys of the country to their pets, and against their 
score of bandaged paws and meaty bones he can place lives of men rescued 
from death in forms too horrible to conjecture. 


DOG OFFENDED BY PICTURE 


An unusual example of animal sagacity was shown at a motion picture 
theatre in the town of Bath, New York. A Scotch collie had followed 
its owner to her seat. The animal remained silent during the course of 
several pictures, but when the film showed a man pursued by robbers, 
the dog could not restrain itself. With the first movements of the actors 
in the picture it became restive, and its mistress was unable to quiet it. 
When the man was attacked by the robbers, the dog broke into a series of 
loud barks. With hair a-bristle it dashed toward the screen. The lights 
had to be turned on before the cause of the dog’s wrath was removed. 
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In bonnie old Scotland, far over the sea, 
Lived the shepherd MacGregor, a collie had he, 
A collie as fine as a collie could be, 

Called Bruce—from the braes o’ Rannoch. 


Now Mac lived alone, on the hill, in a shack, 

A hoary old hermit with bent form and back, 

And Mac loved the collie—the collie loved Mac, 
This dog from the braes o’ Rannoch. 


In times long ago, in days o’ the clan, 

Each chieftain was watched by his sturdy henchman, 

But no better guard did MacGregor want than 
Bruce—from the braes o’ Rannoch. 


At dawn o’ the day, mid the bluebell and thistle, 
When Bruce saw the shepherd, his thick coat would bristle 
With joy, as he heard the good morning whistle, 

This collie from auld Rannoch. 


And at dusk o’ day, mid the heather and pine 

That surrounded their shack, would he happily whine 

As Mac smoked his pipe and sang Auld Lang Syne, 
This Bruce—from the braes o’ Rannoch. 


And oft to his dog would Mac tell the story 
Of Wallace, the Campbells, and past Scottish glory, 
Then on the bagpipes he’d play Annie Laurie 

To his dog from the braes o’ Rannoch. 


Now, one day, alone, to the town went old Mac, 
With Bruce left in charge o’ the sheep and the shack; 
And darkness came on, yet he did not come back 

To his collie from auld Rannoch. 


Now thieves came around to steal from the pack 

The best o’ the sheep, in the absence o’ Mac; 

But they reckoned not with the dog in the shack, 
With Bruce—from the braes o’ Rannoch. 


The battle was short that took place in the shack, 

The thieves were surprised at the sudden attack 

Of Bruce, and were foiled in their plan to ransack 
By this dog from the braes o’ Rannoch. 


Now Bruce vowed the robbers must penalty pay, 

And kept them at bay to their utter dismay, 

Till MacGregor returned at a late hour that day 
To his dog from the braes o’ Rannoch. 


A jury of shepherds convicted the thieves, 

As a warning to them and their lawless colleagues; 

Thus was caused the defeat o’ their sinful intrigues 
By Bruce—from the braes o’ Rannoch. 


**He’s a bonnie Scotch dog, with a fine pedigree, 
Of canine perfection a sample is he.”’ 
Thus finished the Scotchman his story to me 
Of MacGregor, and Bruce—from Rannoch. 
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The Dying Duck 
By ROBERT SPARKS WALKER 
Photographs by the author 


UCKS were reported to 
be plentiful down the 
bay. They had been 
scarce, and I was ex- 
tremely anxious to 
have one more oppor- 
tunity of bagging a few. 

Jim, the negro boy 
who steered the gasoline 
launch, was so fond of 

duck hunting that he seemed to be able to scent 
their presence miles away. Late in the after- 
noon, with guns and ample ammunition, we gave 

Jim a chance to prove that he could set us in 

the midst of wild ducksand within shooting range. 

A few weeks before, up on the St. Johns River, 
ona similar hunt, we had to contend with masses 
of floating water hyacinths, but nothing of the 
kind on the bay. Our little launch moved like a 
petrel upon the still water, too timid to make a 
wave. The floating buoys appeared to be 
stationary, so still was the water. 

We passed a number of fishing vessels, some 
with sails, others with oars, but in spite of the 
great number, not a sound was heard. The 
stillness of a funeral prevailed. Perhaps we 
were going to a death-bed—of ducks we hoped. 

Jim kept his eyes skinned for ducks. If any 
strange object loomed into view, although 
miles away, it was left to Jim to explain. ‘No 
duck,” he always shouted when a misleading 
object loomed into view. We had traveled five 
miles or more when, from the looks of the shore 
ahead, we felt that if there were any ducks, we 
would soon be among them. 

“Wild ducks ahead,”’ exclaimed Jim, suddenly, 
as he turned the boat and set out at full speed. 

“Why don’t you pull towards them?” I asked 
harshly. 

“They fly,’ answered Jim, “I make ducks 
think we are passing by, until alongside, then I 
turn directly in and then you shoot.” 

Jim carried out his program perfectly. He 
pulled the boat hurriedly as if trying to pass the 
large number of ducks which doubtless thought 
that we were going by. Instantly Jim turned in 
and shot us directly towards the ducks. There 
were at least two dozen of them staring us 
square in the face. 

“A good marksman could kill ducks right now,” 
said Jim, and we knew we were in shooting range. 
The burning powder blazed from the muzzle of 
three guns, and the sound echoed across the bay. 
Another volley, and the ducks were flying. 

“Pick them up,” shouted Jim, and looking 
out we found he had hurried us to where the 
dead bodies of three wild ducks lay floating. 

“This noise has frightened all the ducks from 
the bay for miles around,” I said, adding the sug- 
gestion that we had better pull for home. 
“‘Jes’ a few minutes,’’ remarked Jim, ‘‘an’ then 
I'll have you among them agin.” : 

Five minutes later, and we were one and a hal 
miles down the river with more wild ducks in 
sight. ‘‘Ducks,” cried Jim, and when he had 
shot us again in range, we let go another volley. 
“He dead,” cried Jim, and he reached out and 
picked up two more dead ducks. 

“They are now gone for sure,”’ said a member 
of our party. “I knows where they is,” said 
Jim, in a half undertone. 

A few moments passed, and we were in view 
of the remainder of the ducks which we had been 
among all afternoon. They were nervous, and 
we knew it, for Jim constantly cried out, “He 


“FROM THE LOOKS OF THE SHORE AHEAD WE FELT THAT WE WOULD SOON 
BE AMONG THEM” 


gone.” Jim could detect a wild duck from 
floating moss and weeds for miles away, and so 
frequently we heard him repeat, ‘‘He gone,” that 
we gave up getting in shooting range again. 

“Get ready,” Jim shouted again. We gazed 
out and saw a few more ducks scattered to our 
right. Jim hurled us forward. Six volleys were 
discharged, and Jim was a much disappointed 
boy. ‘‘He gone,” said Jim. 

We were now several miles from home, and it 
was growing late. The sun was getting near the 
western horizon and the reflection in the water 
was tremendously strong, which we knew would 
hinder us if we should have an opportunity to 
shoot ducks on our return. No one knew where 
the ducks had gone, excepting Jim, who said they 
had turned and gone up the bay. 

A few minutes and Jim spied them, but they 
were so wild by this time that they all flew when 
we came in sight. They turned again and went 
back, excepting one duck which chose a voyage 
of seclusion from the rest. So Jim kept his eyes 
on this solitary duck. Three times he pulled us 
near it, nine shots were fired, but the duck es- 
caped uninjured. Jim was sorely disappointed. 


The sun was nearly set. and it would be too dark. 
This solitary duck always flew straight ahead, 


and Jim could spy it faraway. Pretty soon, and 
we would be back to our starting-place. 

The duck was again located and Jim took hope 
again and seemed to have more confidence in our 
ability as marksmen. He shot us in range of 
the duck. We shot again. The duck fluttered 
up, and as we were now in sight of the little town, 
our starting-place, we knew that it was all over, 
if we failed to bring the bird down this time. 

But the duck flew ahead of us again. Jim 
slowed up the launch and, as we approached, 
there seemed to be nothing wrong with the duck. 
It did not take flight. Jim pulled the launch up 
within a few hundred feet and shouted, “Shoot 
him!’’ We never shot. 

I saw the duck, with elongated neck, raise its 
head slowly, gaze into the skies, then slowly 
lower its head, and dip it into the water. Again 
it stretched its head out, and slowly raised it 
towards the skies as if in an effort to survey the 
heavens. The body remained motionless. I 
commanded the boys not to shoot. The duck 
was dying. We watched it spend its last 
moment on earth. The scene was pathetic. I 
thought of Tennyson’s ‘‘Dying Swan.” Some of 
the boys shed tears. The guns were thrown 
down. The duck’s body was motionless, save 


“THAT NIGHT THE MOON PEEPED THROUGH SOME CLOUDS IN THE 


EAST” 
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the bobbing up and down by each succeeding 
wave. It continued to raise and lower its head. 
When we came within a few feet, I heard the 
death-rattle in its throat. It was pathetic 
before, but this death-rattle accompanied by its 
last movements was more than we could stand. 

The scene had no effect on Jim. It was just a 
plain old duck dying, and he was glad to lift its 
dead carcass into the launch. 

That was my last duck hunt, although six 
years have elapsed since that time. 

That night, as the moon peeped through some 
clouds in the east, I walked leisurely out and took 
a look down the bay. It was a beautiful sight, 
but as I looked out upon the still waters, I could 
see clearly that dying duck, and the death-rattle 
in its throat haunted me, and still I hear it today. 


THE SONG-SPARROW 
By ELEANOR ROBBINS WILSON 
The thicket glimmers gray beside my door, 
The waiting fields lie cold and brown and 
bare, 
When lo, a merry song o’erfloods the moor— 
The song-sparrow is back and laughing 
there. 
‘*Sweet-sweet-sweet”’ ripples forth his cheery 
tale, 
The witchery of sunny ways unfolds, 
The grass remembers, and the waking swale 
Decks her green gown with gleaming mari- 
golds. 


Bleak lanes grow fair the while he blithely 
sings 
From chilly turret the golden news o’day, 
Out of the dark his pulsing message rings, 
Presaging light while still the skies are gray. 
“‘Sweet-sweet-sweet,”’ till the misty veils are 
drawn, 
“‘Sweet-sweet-sweet’’ he flutes with match- 
less art, 
Luring the footsteps of the laggard dawn 
With the fresh magic of his happy heart. 


Prophet of hope, I hear your bubbling cheer 
Tossing new courage to the timid day. 
Sing on, sing on, and though the way be drear 
Lift thou mine eyes to sunshine and to May, 
Singing in shade while yet the skies are gray, 
Speeding with song the shadows of the night; 
Pilgrim of joy adown a dusky way, 
Teach me to keep my heart turned toward 
the light! 


THE “BIRD-FEEDERY” 


A Paradise for Birds 


By FELIX J. KOCH 


HE jaunt was much like 
the one nature-lovers de- 
lighted to indulge in by paying 
visit to Thoreau, in the Walden 
woods. Thoreau, you remem- 
ber, lived in a cabin by him- 
self, in the heart of the forest, 
away from the haunts of men. 
Kuertz, too, lives out in the 
forest, with his wife and little 
daughter, a good two miles 
from the nearest traction line 
and farther still from the near- 
est railway. 

His home is a naturalist’s retreat of the kind 
one finds almost only in‘novels. It’s a cottage, 
of course, the exterior protruding at each facade- 
center, and there stuccoed over and enclosing 
cathedral window-panes. Only in late autumn 
and winter, though, will you note the stucco. 
The rest of the time the vines enclose it entirely. 

There, Kuertz, who is known far and wide over 
Ohio as one of the very few Buckeye game 
wardens that can't be bribed by hunters caught 
red-handed, out of season, spends spare moments 
building homes for the birds, or planning ways 
and means of distributing them where they will 
do most good. 

You who've never been to the ‘‘Bird Retreat,” 
as people call it, have an experience still before 
you. The pokey trolley deposits you at Hazel- 
wood, just a cross-roads’ hamlet. You take a 
rolling country turnpike out among the hills. 
Birds twitter in the hedges, birds carol from the 
fence-rails, quail dart across the road, flocks of 
crows gossip in the trees above you. If ever a 
man lived among the birds it is Kuertz, the 
simple-hearted game warden. 

Signs prohibiting hunting are posted every- 
where, naturally. You turn down a side road 
bearing such notice above its sign board, and 
there a bird-house is set to a post. Bluebirds 
nest in this every year. You, who know the 
birds of America, realize how scarce these have 
become. One spring there were nine little ones 
in the litter there, and for four or five weeks 
passers on the highway had the treat of seeing 
the baby birds 'round the box. Three litters are 
so far credited to this bird-house. The blue- 
bird boxes, it is shown, are deeper than others,— 
considerably deeper, for example, than those of 
the wrens. 

The birdman’s wife and daughter spy the 
stranger from afar; they see, too, that you're 
inspecting the bird-houses. If your mission is 
one of mercy to the birds, well and good. If not, 
in Ohio a game warden can swear in any one as 
deputy, and the squire’s court nearest Hazel- 
wood has been inspired by Kuertz to favor the 
birds as against their molesters. They show 
you more, ever more bird-houses among the 
trees and on the posts. Yonder ’s a flicker’s 
house, that is deeper still, and the home of the 
woodpecker is deeper even than that. 

All these houses are made by the birdman and 
his apprentice, aided by the daughter and wife. 
The boxes are of wood—oak, as a rule—and 
coated with a stucco prepared by himself. 
Whenever not in pursuit of persons breaking the 
game laws, rest assured Kuertz is busy at these. 
It takes him about a day to finish a box, putting 
on twigs, painting the whole, etc. First, there 
is the sawing out of the boards, then the fitting, 
the nailing, completing the hole, finally putting 
on the twigs and the like. Not long since an 
enterprising Cincinnati art dealer managed to get 


hold of quite a number of the bird-houses and 
sold them in the city at from seventy-five cents 
apiece up. This lowest price was for the wee 
wren-houses. Finer bird-houses, carved and 
decorated, netted the dealer from five to ten 
dollars. 

All of this you learn while still in tow of the 
birdman’s* daughter, descending the pike to 
their home. You would know the place at once, 
so distinctive is it, with beeches round about on 
which are nests innumerable. Some younger 
hickory trees, too, have sprung up; nor are they 


THE HOME OF THE WRENS 


spared their burdens of nests. Two flicker- 
boxes, green at top—the lower half a mottled 
emerald, the upper turning to white—hang on 
opposite sides of a tree. A few feet from this is 
another hickory; facing the road. upon this, 
there is a huge squirrel-house, worth its five 
dollars any day, built in the same style. Kuertz 
is wont to set the house in the woods and before 
very long finds that a pair of young squirrels 
have taken quarters in it. At sides and rear of 
that box there are three other houses, intended 
for flickers, but available for woodpeckers as 
well. 

From this point the grounds descend to a 
hickory glade, where the birdman has a rustic 
bench and sofa, fashioned by himself for his own 
use in watching the birds. Just above it there’s 
an old, old bluebird house, and the neighbors 
tell of seeing Kuertz and the birds holding a 
regular, old-time ¢ete-a-iete. Continuing on down 
into the valley, one discovers a purling brook 
jumping and foaming over a falls. The birds 
come there to drink and bathe, and there’s cool 
water in the hottest August. Across the creek 
the estate ascends, the hill is covered by a forest, 
where a calf grazes at sundown and many birds 
chatter in the bare branches. 

That, though, is the rear of the prospect. It’s 
almost more delightful than the front. There 
the road bends in, as a drive, and, next the path, 
there's a so-called bird-feedery, a broad, square 
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table upon a post, with a smaller shelf, or table 
above that. Here, in the winter, the family 
throw crumbs, old bones and the like, and birds 
come from near and far to feast. These tables 
Kuertz sometimes intends for parks, and then 
they're fashioned of old tree trunks, with wind- 
ing brush about the base, and are really quite 
artistic. Often, too, a peak-formed hood of 
green, tops the affair. Behind all this a huge 
beech stands high, and on it are hung more bird- 
boxes. From out its shadows you pass to the 


They're birds, too, remember, even as the fowls 
are, and Kuertz says he loves them all. 

By and by you're rambling round again to the 
house front. There’s a porch of shingled roof, 
with rustic chairs to match and posts of stucco. 
Here you may rest while the family tell of the 
guineas; how, much like the quail, they come 
home in the fall after being away on a lark all the 
summer. Then they tell of the other birds 
Kuertz is providing homes for. He has photo- 
graphs to show you of the birds entering the 


THE SHOP IN THE WOODS WHERE THE HOUSES ARE MADE 


side, where is a red barn, with flocks of guineas, 
turkeys, and chickens about. 

Meanwhile you search for pictures. Rather, 
you sift to see what may, with least loss, be 
omitted. Every nook and cranny of this bird- 
lover’s place might well be preserved by the 
camera. Next the barn is the shed where the 
bird-houses are made. At the side there is a 
wired enclosure with the master’s two blood- 
hounds straining their brown hides at the leash, 
ready ever to pursue those who've been shooting 
quail out of season. 


Evening falls, and they lead you back to the 
house, the naturalist’s cottage. Through the 
naked trees in the distance the scarlet sun of 
November sends its last shafts to illumine the 
stucco of the lower story, the shingling above. 
The bay-windows at the side, glass almost 
throughout, shine and reflect the light till, from a 
distance, it must seem as if the whole place is 
ablaze. Just behind those windows plants thrive 
on the sills; outside, birds come to be fed by the 
naturalist’s little girl. 

Of course the building has its lean-to. At 
the rear it slopes down from the shingling of 
green to such annex, and up from that there 
rises the artistic chimney of stucco, the sort a 
stork would delight to nest on among the old 
cities of Holland. Filling the corner, between 
lean-to and home, is a porch, likewise of rustic 
pillars. To its rear is an arbor, in pergola 
style, that extends to the kitchen-garden. Over 
all there are turkeys, chickens, guineas perambu- 
lating, and you get the tinkle of cow-bells from 
just beyond, while a whirr in the air announces 
the arrival of pigeons. Off and away, then back 
they wheel; then they settle in the fields close by. 


nests, and of the little ones peering over the 
edges. There are chickadees and tufted tit- 
mouses, there are redbirds, wrens and martins, 
woodpeckers and blue jays. What stories he 
can tell of them! Some of these have found their 
way into a small sporting paper, but they de- 
serve of far more. Only Kuertz is too busy 
to be writing. He must be off, chasing poachers, 
or else making or distributing homes for the birds! 


THE UNIVERSAL SLAUGHTER 


HE wholesale killing of 
birds in this country 
was dwelt upon in the 
last issue of this maga- 
zine. Evidence comes 
to us from abroad that 
this crime is not con- 
fined to America. In 
Italy and France the 
destruction of migra- 

tory birds threatens the total extermination of 

many of the most valuable species of these feath- 
ered friends of man. A correspondent of the 

Temps writes, “One may say we have no more 

swallows, nightingales, warblers, and scarcely 

any larks. The number has diminished by 80 

per cent. About the same is the case with all 

our small birds.” ‘What apparatus,” says 

Mons. Baudery, ‘‘can destroy in a few minutes 

a hundred thousand larvae and caterpillars as 

the birds for whom we plead? Our modern 

science has not yet found it. Man is mad when 
he destroys these guardians of our crops.” Offi- 
cial authority states that during September and 

October alone, in two forests belonging to the 

commune of Meurthe-et-Moselle, 10,015 war- 


blers, redbreasts, redstarts; 2900 titmouses; 1180 
thrushes; 1370 finches—that is 15,465 of the most 
diligent and, for us, the most valuable insect 
destroyers, and in the whole province 1,446,000 
birds were destroyed during this time. 

A friend sends us word from the Tyrol of the 
incredible devices employed in northern Italy to 
trap these beautiful creatures. The wonder is 
that there are any birds left at all. Think of 
that fiendish trap called a ‘‘roccolo!”’ An ordi- 
nary person seeing this bird slaughter-house 
would think it a watch-tower, or more probably 
a shrine. “It is always situated among woods 
and usually much overgrown with ivy, honey- 
suckles, and other creepers, so that it may be as 
inconspicuous as possible. Around it are planted 
holly, Siberian cherry-trees, and other trees and 
shrubs bearing abundance of berries of which 
birds are fond. In front is always an open space, 
somewhat on a slope, with a semicircle of trees 
planted close together partially encircling it. 
Round these trees a net is hung, specially made 
with a fine mesh and of a grayish-blue color, 
which makes it almost invisible. Inside the 
tower, which is of square substantial shape, like a 
Cornish church tower, a number of decoy-birds 
are kept prisoners. Very early in the morning, 
well before dawn, the bird-slaughterers go up to 
the roccolo. They first carefully examine the 
net to see that no leaves from the trees have 
fallen and are sticking to it to betray its existence. 
Next they take out the decoy-birds and put them 
down in the open space in front of the roccolo 
tower, between the nets and the tower. The 
birds are attached to rings fastened to stakes 
driven into the ground and plenty of food and 
water is put down for them. This is done just 
about dawn, when all the migratory birds which 
have been sleeping in the trees near are waking 
up ready to continue their journey south. They 
hear the noise made by the decoy-birds at their 
morning meal and perhaps when flying past they 
see them eating, and they are also attracted by 
their own notes being skilfully imitated by the 
bird-catchers, who are hidden in the upper story 
of the roccolo tower, well out of sight. These 
men learn by long practice exactly how to imi- 
tate the calls of the various birds migrating at 
this time of year. As soon as they consider 
that a sufficient number of birds is assembled 
in the open space in front of the nets these men by 
pulling a string cause bells to ring loudly and 
make a great noise and disturbance from above. 
The birds, hearing the noise coming from above, 
naturally do not fly upwards but towards the 
trees quite near the ground and are thus caught 
in the nets. Sometimes as many as two hundred 
are caught at one time, some being killed out- 
right, others merely injured, the majority, how- 
ever, being captured alive. The men then come 
down to pick up the birds and those which are 
still alive they kill by pressing in the breast-bone. 

“This ruthless bird slaughter continues from 
about five in the morning till nine. When it is 
over, the decoy-birds are put back into the tower 
till next morning, and so the slaughter goes on 
day after day during the whole time of the autumn 
bird migrations. This year, however, there has 
been less bird slaughter than usual, for the simple 
reason that so many bird slaughterers have been 
called away to the war.” 

These roccolos are to be seen on low wooded 
hilltops in the north of Italy and all around the 
Italian lakes. 

Keep up the slaughter, ye who are blind and 
cruel; permit it to go on, ye nations—mostly 
made up of fools—and ruined crops, wasted vine- 
yards, songless woods and fields will wake you 
some day to the fact that you have sinned against 
a Universe that marks even a sparrow’s fall. 
F.H.R. 
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Angell Fountain Opened 


Memorial Started by Boston School Children Will Supply Water to 5000 Horses Daily 


T noon on Friday, Decem- 
ber 20, 1912, the Stars 
and Stripes were hoisted 
to the sixty-foot shaft 
of granite and cement, 
which for several weeks 
previously had been 
gracefully rising in Post 
Office square, Boston, 
and the handsome $5000 

Angell memorial drinking fountain was opened 

to the horses and smaller animals of the city. 

The exercises were very simple, and invita- 
tions had been issued only to a few who were 
specially interested. Yet the big square was 
quickly filled with onlookers, as the representa- 
tives of the Massachusetts Society for the 
Prevention of Cruelty to Animals, the American 
Humane Education Society, and the City of 
Boston, took their places at the base of the 
fountain. President Rowley was accompanied 
by the Hon. John F. Fitzgerald, Mayor of Bos- 
ton, Louis K. Rourke, Commissioner of Public 
Works, and officers and directors of the two 
Societies. Prominent amcnag the latter was 
Mrs. George T. Angell, whose presence naturally 
attracted much attention. 

Just before twelve o’clock, four boxwood trees, 
of luxuriant foliage, were placed upon the surface 
of the fountain between the bowls. 


Dr. Rowley’s Address 

Then President Rowley and Mayor Fitzgerald 
mounted the base, and the former addressed 
the people, as follows: 

Ladies and Gentlemen: 

The exercises we had planned in connection 
with the opening of this fountain, we have been 
compelled to postpone on account of the lateness 
of the season. There is a single word, however, 
that must be said. 

On behalf of the Massachusetts Society for the 
Prevention of Cruelty to Animals and the Ameri- 
can Humane Education Society, I want to express 
our hearty appreciation of the gift of nearly seven 
hundred dollars toward this memorial from the 
school children of Boston, and of the services of 
Mr. Albert R. Rogers, through whom the gift 
was secured. To his Honor, the Mayor, and the 
City Council, and so to the City of Boston, we are 
greatly indebted for a contribution of two 
thousand dollars. To such friends as Mrs. 
Charles Ripley, Lucy J. Parker and others who 
helped to make possible the fountain, we are 
also under deep obligation. To Peabody’ & 
Stearns, the architects, to Emerson & Norris, 
the builders, to Mr. Buzzi, their faithful and 
skilful superintendent, to the H. F. Jenks Com- 
pany who have cheerfully allowed us to use their 
patent of the individual bucket, and to the 
workmen who have so conscientiously reared the 
structure, we are sincerely grateful. 

The various branches of the Public Works 
Department, the Boston Elevated Railway Com- 
pany, the Edison Light Company, have co- 
operated with us most cordially and we acknowl- 
edge the cooperation with sincere pleasure. 

All these services have been rendered in honor 
of a man to whom Boston, the Commonwealth 
of Massachusetts, and indeed the civilized world 
owes a debt beyond computation. Who shall 
measure the magnitude of his work in behalf of 
that vast realm of sentient being that has no 
voice to plead for itself against the wrongs man’s 
inhumanity inflicts upon it! Who shall tell the 
story of that long life that never ceased to preach 


the gospel of peace on earth and good will among 
men! Who shall estimate his influence in quick- 
ening in the minds of millions of children in our 
public schools those principles of justice, fair 
play and kindness toward man and beast alike, 
without which no such citizenship is possible as 
that upon which a free and enduring republic can 
rest! 

This memorial fountain I now formally turn 
over to the City of Boston, and open it in the 
name of every friend of animals, to the 5000 
horses that, by actual count, daily come and go 
through this busy square. 

“And he showed me in the midst of the street 
of the city a pure river of water of life clear as 
crystal.” 

Dr. Rowley’s words, which had been listened 
to most attentively, were greeted with hearty 
applause. 


Remarks by Mayor Fitzgerald 


He was immediately followed by Mayor Fitz- 
gerald, who said, in part: 

This is a most difficult place to make a 
speech, and I am not going to try to make one. 
The best speech is the memorial fountain which 
we are here dedicating, and which will give re- 
freshment to 5000 horses a day. These horses, 
when they come to drink here, will bless Mr. 
Angell and the generous donors who make this 
fountain possible. 

We are fortunate in this community that a 
man like Dr. Rowley should rise to take the 
place of Mr. Angell. I am a personal witness 
to the fact that Dr. Rowley gives hours of his 
days and nights to the animals, when you and I 
are going about attending to our own affairs and 
not thinking of the horses. 

No nobler man ever lived than George T. 
Angell. No class of people are entitled to 
greater credit than those who look after the 
dumb beasts who cannot look after themselves. 
Think of the hot days of summer, when the tired, 
weary and heavy-laden horses will pass through 
this square and find this magnificent fountain 
erected for their benefit. 

These horses cannot speak, but with their 
eyes, their hearts and their souls wil) they bless 
the memory of the great humanitarian in honor 
of whom we are gathered today. 

I am glad to come here, and to thank at this 
time those who have made this fountain possible, 
and to assure them that their generosity will not 
be forgotten, but will be famed for generation 
after generation. 

The Mayor’s address was also warmly re- 
ceived. He had barely concluded when the 
throng began to make way for several teams that 
had halted on the edge of the crowd and now 
pushed forward, to get to the drinking bowls. 
“Babe,” a veritable ‘Black Beauty” belonging to 
Adams & Swett of Roxbury, and driven by 
Thomas J. Larkin, had the honor of getting the 
first drink from the new fountain. Many other 
work-horses were but a few seconds behind in 
patronizing the big round trough. 


Sixteen Individual Bowls 


Commissioner Rourke says that the fountain is 
the last word in individual drinking cups for 
horses. It represents the most sanitary appli- 
ances that have yet been invented for the pur- 
pose. There are sixteen individual drinking 
bowls. The supply is constant and uninter- 
rupted, giving each horse fresh water while the 
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overflow washes away any infection that may 
have been left by the horse, thus eliminating the 
possibility of spreading the fatal disease of 
glanders. Streams of water issue from four 
lions’ mouths, but these are for ornamentation 
and not for drinking. 

The shaft, composed of a mixture of granite 
and cement, rises to a height of sixty-one feet. 
On the very top rests a brilliantly gilded Ameri- 
can eagle, while just beneath there is provision 
for the placing of the flag. 

The inscription on the drum reads: “In 
Memory of George Thorndike Angell, 1823- 
1909.” Underneath is a bronze tablet, with the 
words: ‘‘Erected in memory of George Thorndike 
Angell by the school children of Boston, the City 
of Boston and by the societies he founded—the 
Massachusetts Society for the Prevention of 
Cruelty to Animals and the American Humane 
Education Society.” 

The contributions to the memorial fund were 
made up of $700 from the school children of 
Boston, $700 from private individuals, $2000 from 
the City of Boston, and the balance from the 
Massachusetts Society for the Prevention of 
Cruelty to Animals and the American Humane 
Education Society. 


A HORSESHOE FOR EACH 


The output of horseshoes in the country last 
year is announced to be about 110,000,000, or 
one for each of our human population. This 
ought to bring us all good luck! We give these 
figures, however, to show that the horse is still 
with us. More heavy horses are being used, con- 
sequently the manufacturers are making more 
heavy horseshoes and less light ones. The heavy 
horse takes a shoe of greater weight but it will 
last longer because he does not travel so fast as 
= driving horses and others of 1200 pounds and 
ess. 

From 1900 to 1910 the number of horses in the 
United States increased from 13,000,000 to 
21,500,000, while their value during that period 
rose from an average of $42 per head to $96. In 
1900 the government reported the mule popula- 
tion to be 2,250,000; in 1910 it had doubled. It 
is estimated that the number of work-horses, not 
counting those on the ranges, increased 465,000 
last year. 


HORSES REPAY KINDNESS 


Take advantage of every opportunity that 
offers to give your horse a friendly word or pat. 
It will encourage him to greater efforts and inci- 
dentally will place you on more friendly terms 
with yourself, urges Orchard and Farm. 

The horse freely realizes when one speaks to 
him kindly, and if he trusts his master he will 
do anything he can for him. 

One of the secrets of all skilled trainers and 
teachers is that a low, well-modulated voice is 
much more effective than harsh words or a whip. 
This is most especially true of the horse whose 
sensitive, excitable nature makes him so miser- 
able and unstrung when angry words are yelled 
at him that he loses his head entirely and the 
lesson such words were intended to convey is 
not only lost, but a bad effect is produced. 

Another very inhumane practice that we have 
observed is the extreme use of the checkrein. 
Many supposedly civilized users of horses check 
the horse’s head up to such a degree that he is 
compelled to hobble along as if he were walking 
over plowed ground. And then the driver gets 
out of the buggy, ties the horse and does his 
business or “has a good time.” He does not 
take time to think about his poor horse and the 
untold and excruciating pain and torture the 
poor but still faithful animal is compelled to 
suffer. Give this a thought. 


The Direct Stall Exit 


By THOMAS P. LOHAN of Engine Company 26, Boston Fire Department 


HAVE noted in Our Dumb Animals a com- 
munication from F. J. Winchester, secre- 
tary of the Liverpool Branch of the Royal 
S. P. C. A., on how to lessen the fire risks 

for horses, and I am glad he has taken up this 
important subject. It is pretty nearly time that 
something was done in this civilized country for 


swung on hinges at the bottom and dropped 
out from the top, making a runway for the 
horses. One or two smoke-flues should be in- 
serted in the roof. These should have covers 
which could be thrown open by the first arriving 
fire company to let out the smoke. These flues 
and the open exits on the sides would afford 


A BOSTON FIREMAN’S PLAN OF A “DIRECT STALL EXIT” 


the relief of mankind’s most dependable dumb 
friend when in distress from fire. 

I herewith submit a plan whereby these fire 
risks may be reduced to a minimum. This can 
be done with but little expense to the owners of 
stables in which horses are kept on the ground 
floor. 

The sides of the stable may be cut at the head 
of each stall and flanged doors inserted; these 
doors to close against a flanged casing so as to 
make them weather-proof. A key to these doors 
should hang inside of the main door of the stable 
where it can be easily reached when needed. 
This key should fit all doors to facilitate speed in 
opening. A duplicate key should be kept in the 
possession of the nearest competent neighbor 
where it could be had in the absence of the 
owner, or when the main door of the stable was 
locked. 

Upon the discovery of a fire these doors could 
be opened one after another in a very short space 
of time. As the door is pulled open the horse 
confronts the rescuer who has but to take him by 
the halter and lead him out into the open air. 
There will not be any need of a person going 
inside the stable for the horses and taking the 
chance of being driven back or overcome by 
the smoke’ and heat in a fruitless attempt at 
rescue. 

In the event of the floor of the stable being too 
high from the ground to enable the horses to 
walk out without injury, the doors may be 


excellent ventilation for the firemen, which 
would mean a quicker extinguishment of the fire 
and a smaller loss of property. 

Of course there are times when a fire in a stable 
is not discovered until it has been burning inside 
for some time and the horses have been suffocated 
or burnt to death. But when the animals are, 
still alive and there is one chance in a hundred of 
saving them, the direct stall exit on the sides is 
the only method. 

Not only is this a quicker means of rescue from 
fire, but in the hot sultry nights of summer the 
solid doors could be substituted with hinged 
blinds, or a rope extended across the exits, which 
would allow plenty of ventilation for the tired . 
and over-heated animals. 


BEDOUIN MAXIMS 

When thou hast purchased a horse, study him 
carefully, and give him barley more and more 
every day until thou hast ascertained the quan- 
tity demanded by his appetite. A good horse- 
man ought to know the measure of barley suited 
to his horse. 

When after a long journey in the winter, 
through rain and cold, you at length regain your 
tent, cover your horse well, and give him parched 
barley and warm milk, but do not let him have 
any water that day. 

The Prophet has said: ‘“‘Every grain of barley 
given to your horses shall secure you an indul- 
gence in the other world.” 
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FOR TERMS see last page, where our report of all 
remittances is published each month. 

AGENTS to take orders for Our Dumb Animals are 
wanted everywhere. Liberal commissions are offered. 

EDITORS of all the newspapers who receive this pub- 
lication this month are invited to reprint any of the 
articles, except when copyrighted, with or without credit. 

MANUSCRIPTS of prose and verse relating to animals 
are solicited, and authors are invited to correspond with 
the EDITOR, 45 Milk Street, Boston. 


CONSIDER THE SOURCE 

Extremists are always to be taken with a good- 
sized grain of salt. People who hate dogs and 
cats and animal pets of all sorts are constantly 
telling us of the dreadful perils to which we are 
subjected by having these companions about us. 
One might think from the sayings of these “‘won- 
drous wise”’ (?) men that the chief thing cats and 
dogs had been doing through all time had been 
the spreading of disease and death by trans- 
porting microbes from one place to another. 
Suppose they do carry germs about with them. 
So do we. Our street cars transport microbes. 
The wind picks them up and whirls them into 
our faces. They get into our bodies and houses 
by a hundred different channels. Don’t let us 
carry this germ business to the point of shutting 
ourselves up in a glass cage for fear a microbe 
will assassinate us. We say it on the authority 
of some of the ablest specialists in the very 
realm of the microbes that a great deal of this 
talk against animal pets is grossly exaggerated. 
Man has caused the poor animals infinitely more 
suffering and death than they have ever caused 
him. For ourselves there is a higher ambition 
than that of him whose aim is to lengthen out his 
days to the last possible second of time. [ven 
though it might shorten the span of life a trifle 
we should still think it worth while to have had 
the pleasure of the fidelity and companionship 
of those four-footed friends, so much maligned at 
the moment. There will be dogs and cats and 
horses long after these defamers of their worth 
and value to mankind have passed to where the 
only microbes they will meet will be—let us 
hope—good ones. F.H.R. 


HOPE FOR THE PHILIPPINES 


In his speech of acceptance, Mr. Wilson, the 
president-elect, said: ‘‘We are not owners of the 
Philippine Islands. We hold them in trust for 
the people who live inthem. They are theirs for 
the uses of their life. We are not even their 
partners. It is our duty, as trustees, to make 
whatever arrangement of government will be 
most serviceable to their freedom and develop- 
ment. Here again we are to set up the rule of 
right and justice.” If Mr. Wilson as president 
lives up to this clear, high-minded utterance, and 
we believe he will, we shall hope to see something 
done in the near future to convince the world 
that our government believes that the consent of 
the governed is essential to liberty. Even if we 
could forget the interests of the people of these 
islands there remains the fact that our sover- 
eignty over them, detested as it is, is a constant 
peril to our own safety as a nation and to the 
peace of the world. Let us become involved 
in war and an attempt to seize the Philippines 
would undoubtedly be the first step taken. To 
hold them and protect them has made an in- 
creasing demand for a larger navy. F.H.R. 


NEWSPAPER-MEN, ATTENTION PLEASE 
Newspaper reporters are among the cleverest 
of men. The amount of good they do in the 
world we shall not attempt to estimate. Not 
infrequently, however, without meaning it, they 
do a serious injury to some worthy cause. Just 
at present thé absurd nonsense that has been 
written about a certain Don Dia, a pet cat, is 
prejudicing, and naturally, many people against 
societies organized for the prevention of cruelty 
to animals and to humane education. When sen- 
sible men and women read that a cat has just 
arrived from London, having been provided with 
a special stateroom for the voyage, that a re- 
ception has been given in honor of his arrival at a 
prominent hotel where his betrothal to another 
cat is celebrated,—if they believe the story, they 
not only marvel at the inanity of the whole 
thing, but become, some of them at least, so 
disgusted (we think that is the word we must 
use), that they include all fervent friends of 
animals in the same category of extremists and 
mentally unbalanced, and if ever disposed to aid 
such societies as ours, abandon their purpose. 

Thousands of people have taken for solemn 
gospel truth the newspaper stories that have of 
late made famous this particular cat. The 
owner has been the recipient of anonymous 
letters based on the supposition that since “‘it 
was in the paper it must be true.”” Very keen 
and distressing suffering has been caused her. 
What are the facts? This cat, valuable because 
of his breeding, was sent by express from Eng- 
land in a freight steamer. He was allowed to 
stretch his legs and move about in an unused 
cabin of this freight boat. Something to this 
effect was said to the reporter who happened to 
be on hand when the ship arrived. All the rest 
many readers know—receptions, engraved cards, 
engagement parties, etc., ad nauseam. 

If only people knew the average newspaper 
reporter as well as we do, and his sense of humor, 
and would laugh at the absurdity of some of his 
tales, no harm would be done. That anybody 
could be so mentally deficient as to be guilty 
of the things widely heralded as having taken 
place in connection with this cat, few of us 
ought to believe. F.H.R. 


THANKS TO FASHION 

Fashion has been responsible for innumerable 
cruelties. At her behest hundreds of thousands 
of horses have been mutilated by docking. The 
practice is centuries old. Just now the same 
Fashion is saying, ‘‘No more tailless horses!" A 
few heartless people still imagine it’s quite the 
thing to subject their horses to this brutal opera- 
tion, but the majority of Fashion's followers are 
thinking differently. In Canada, and in this 
country as well, a better day in this respect is 
dawning for the horse. We are quite sure that 
Dame Fashion little by little will be compelled 
to consider such things as fair play and humanity 
before she issues her imperious orders. F.H.R. 


SPORT 


If our foreign friends are ahead of us in some 
respects, in matters pertaining to the prevention 
of cruelty, in certain others they are surely 
behind. 

The following deed reported in The Animals’ 
Friend we believe would have met with quick 
and prompt punishment in any state in this 
Union. 

“At Beaumaris, a game keeper was brought 
up for cruelty for the sewing up with carpet- 
thread of the lips of ferrets. He told the Court 
that he had been accustomed to muzzle ferrets 
this way for thirteen years. He said it was not 
painful. The bench unanimously dismissed the 
case.” F.H.R. 


EMANCIPATION 

Fifty years ago, January 1, 1863, Abraham 
Lincoln set free nearly four million slaves. 
None but those to whom the wonderful tidings 
came could know what visions this sublime act 
of the great Emancipator opened to their inner 
eye. To have been a slave—to know oneself 
henceforth forever free—who shall imagine the 
soul’s tumult of joy and expectation in that hour 
when it all stood forth a reality! That the 
colored race has fulfilled the promise of its 
friends no man doubts who knows the facts. 
The progress made in half a century in education, 
in the growth of self-respect and self-confidence, 
in the production of distinguished leaders, in 
the acquirement of property, has no parallel in 
the annals of mankind. We of the white race 
are the faithless ones. What promises have we 
left unfulfilled!) What guarantees have we suffered 
to become idle words! What bitter and un- 
christian prejudices have we allowed to take 
possession of our minds! North and South alike 
have shamefully and wickedly proved false to a 
great trust. Is it anything but the color of his 
heart that makes a man black or white in the 
sight of Heaven and of the noblest manhood? 

The second half century since emancipation 
opens with ominous clouds still darkening the 
eastern sky where slowly the sun of hope has 
been rising for the negro. But these next fifty 
years will see forces at work with rapidly accumu- 
lating power that will right many a cruel wrong, 
inspire a larger faith, and hasten the day that 
must come, since God is God, when it shall 
be ungrudgingly acknowledged that men are 
brothers, not step-brothers, or brothers-in-law, 
the world over. F.H.R. 


MISUSE OF THE HORSE BLANKET 

Winter, of all seasons of the year, is the time of 
greatest hardship to the horse, especially the 
work-horse. The extra precautions which driv- 
ers ought to take during inclement weather and 
at such times as travel is difficult and dangerous, 
are overlooked in many cases and disregarded 
in others. Day after day, whatever the weather, 
the same sized load is put upon the coal team, 
the same speed is expected of the milk and the 
grocery delivery horse as they go over their 
daily routes. But in addition to being over- 
loaded, overdriven and inadequately shod to 
meet the varying conditions of winter travel, the 
horse is made to suffer greatly both from the 
lack of a blanket and the misuse of it. 

The blanket, when used with horse sense, is 
invaluable in keeping the horse in good health 
and working condition during the cold weather. 
It should always be carried and ready for use. 
Many drivers are both thoughtless and careless 
in this respect and often their horses may be seen 
with the blanket doubled up and hanging over 
the shoulders or the croup, thus affording little 
protection and frequently being a positive dis- 
comfort. Driving with the blanket on is ob- 
viously the lazy man’s habit and should be dis- 
couraged. 

The use of too heavy blankets under normal 
conditions cannot be condemned too strongly; 
their time and place is in severe weather when 
the horse is exposed to the cold and the storm. 

Such misuses of the blanket may be noticed 
daily in winter on the city’s streets, and thou- 
sands of men and women pass them without a 
word of remonstrance, without making the least 
effort to lessen the burden of those who have no 
voice to complain. The best known remedy for 
such cases of cruelty or neglect will come through 
the cooperation of the public in reporting in- 
stances to the S. P. C. A. or, perhaps better 
still, to the employers of drivers who entrust 
their property supposedly to careful men. 
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Offices, 45 Milk Street, Boston 
Founded by Geo. T. Angell. Incorporated March, 1868 
DR. FRANCIS H. ROWLEY, President; 
HON. HENRY B. HILL, Treasurer; 
HON. A. E. PILLSBURY, Counselor; 
EBEN. SHUTE, Assistant Treasurer; 
GUY RICHARDSON, Secretary. 
Telephone (Complaints, pegttonee, etc.) Fort Hill 


Prosecuting Agents in Boston 
JAMES R. HATHAWAY, Special Agent; 
THOMAS LANGLAN, CHARLES F. CLARK, 
GEO. W. SPLAINE, FRANK G. PHILLIPS, 
JOSEPH M. RUSSELL, HARRY L. ALLEN, 
HARVEY R. FULLER, DAVID A. BOLTON. 
FRANK J. FLANAGAN, Veterinarian. 
EDGAR F. COMEE, Night Agent. 
Correspondence is solicited from any part of Massa- 
chusetts direct to the central office, 45 Milk Street, Boston, 
but it is essential that particulars be given accurately, with 
names and addresses or team numbers of offending drivers 
or owners. 


The Society has local agents in practically each city and 
town in the state, but maintains district agents with head- 
quarters as follows: 

Where to Report Complaints 

Berkshire, Hampden and MHampshire Counties— 
DEXTER A. ATKINS, Springfield, 31 Elm Street, 
Room 327. Tel. 828-11. 


Franklin and Worcester Counties—ROBERT 
DYSON, Worcester, 339 Main Street. Tel. 2494. 


Dukes, Nantucket, Barnstable and Bristol Counties— 
HENRY A. PERRY, Mansfield. Tel. 153. 


Plymouth, Norfolk, Middlesex, Essex and Suffolk 
Counties—Cases are attended to by agents of the Society 
having their headquarters at the central office, 45 Milk 
Street, Boston. Tel. Fort Hill 2640. 


Our two Societies receive gifts, large or 
small, entering into a written obligation, 
binding themselves to pay to the donors, 
so long as they shall live, a reasonable rate 
of interest upon the same, or an annuity 
for a sum agreed upon. The rate of inter- 
est will depend upon the age of the donor. 

Our carefully invested funds, and the 
large financial experience of those to whom 
are entrusted the care and management of 
them, make an investment like this as 
good, practically, as a government bond. 

Many who have but a few thousand will 
be able by this arrangement to obtain a 
much better rate of interest than in any 
other way, and with absolute safety guar- 
anteed. No legal contest, or attempt to 
break a will is possible with reference to 
money so given. 

The President of the Societies solicits 
correspondence, asking for further details. 


BLANKETING THE COW 

From the Breeder's Gazette we learn that in 
New Zealand it is becoming more and more the 
custom to protect the cow as well as the horse 
with proper covering through the winter season. 
When the cow is not housed she is given the 
benefit of a warm blanket. This blanket in 
spring and autumn is used at nights and taken off 
days. Does anyone doubt that the expense of 
this care for our good friend the cow comes back 
to the owner in a more generous supply of milk? 
Why should not our farmers and dairymen do as 
much for their cows as the New Zealanders? | It 
would be money in their pockets. F.H.R. 


STATEMENT FOR THE MONTH 


Animals examined.................. 4301 
Number of prosecutions. ; 10 
Number of convictions .... 10 
Horses taken from work. . 124 
Horses humanely killed ......... .. 146 
Stock-yards and Abattoirs 
Animals examined.................. 51,170 
Cattle, swine and sheep killed....... 88 


The Massachusetts Society for the Prevention 
of Cruelty to Animals has received bequests of 
$2325 from Mrs. Julia M. Champlin of Brook- 
line, and $1000 from Miss Carrie F. Abbott of 
Cambridge; and gifts of $50 from Mrs. L. Traver, 
and $40 from James F. Morse; and $176.29 
interest. 

The American Humane Education Society has 
received $382.50 from the estate of Elizabeth F. 
Noble, $100 from a friend in Paris, and $105.53 
interest. 


Boston, January 15, 1913. 


THE FIRE VICTIMS 

We were called up Sunday morning, January 5, 
to come to the fire in Brookline where a livery 
stable was burning. The sight was pitiful 
beyond description. Ten horses, out of twelve, 
the agents of our Society, who were also present, 
humanely destroyed, ending their suffering. In 
this stable these twelve horses had been left 
without a watchman. Of course, when the fire 
broke out, there was nothing for them to do 
but to stand and breathe the poisonous, heated 
smoke. One of them was found down with his 
neck broken. He had pulled back, broken his 
halter, and in some way inflicted this injury 
upon himself. 

It should be required by law of the keeper of a 
public stable, or of the proprietor or owner of 
any stable where a large number of horses is 
kept, to have a watchman on the premises. This 
poor man, whose business was wiped out by this 
dreadful fire, probably did not mean to be cruel, 
but to abandon to the possible doom of death 
by fire the horses in his care was after all a deed 
that resulted in unspeakable suffering to the 
unfortunate horses tied and helpless in what was 
a veritable fire-trap. A man in the stable could 
easily have saved the entire twelve. We shall 
work for some such legislation. Will the public 
stand with us? F.H.R. 


THE CAGED BIRD 

Mr. Angell often used to talk of his canary. 
Was its life happier under his care than had it 
been left in its native freedom? Should we 
never seek such pets as can be had only at the 
expense of their liberty? We do not think this 
question can be answered out of hand. We are 
certain, however, that when kept in captivity 
these defenseless companions should be guarded 
in every possible way from harm. How many 
a canary has fallen a victim to some enemy that 
invaded its cage! One of our members, Caroline 
Stone, of Newton Center, Massachusetts, has 
invented a bird-cage protector made of fine wire 
mesh which we heartily commend to such as 
keep these feathered friends in their homes. 

F.H.R. 
A BOY’S BRAVERY 

We are issuing a medal asa reward for humanity 
to a young lad in Lee, Massachusetts, by the 
name of Charles Noonan. This boy, only ten 
years old, rescued from the freezing water a 
small dog that had ventured on too thin ice, 
broken through, and was struggling for his life. 
While the newspaper report was somewhat ex- 
aggerated—Charles did not have to “plunge into 
the icy water’’—he still took sufficient chances 
to entitle him to recognition for his daring and 
his kindness. F.H.R. 


COMPULSORY HUMANE EDUCATION 


For the benefit of many humane workers and 
societies in different states, we publish below 
the text of the proposed humane education law, 
drafted by the American Humane Education 
Society, which we are now trying to have en- 
acted by the legislature of Michigan. Mr. 
Jefferson Butler, of Detroit, is personally in 
charge of this undertaking. We urge every 
newspaper in Michigan to add its influence in 
behalf of this much-needed legislation. 

An Act to provide for humane education in the 
public schools: 

Section 1. Be it enacted by the people of the 
State of Michigan represented in General Assem- 
bly: That for the purpose of lessening crime and 
raising the standard of good citizenship, and 
inculcating the spirit of humanity, such humane 
education shall be given in the public schools 
as shall include the kind and just treatment of 
horses, dogs, cats, birds, and all other animals. 

Section 2. In every public school within this 
state not less than one-half hour of each week 
during the whole of each term of school shall be 
devoted to teaching the pupils thereof kindness 
and justice to, and humane treatment and pro- 
tection of animals and birds and the important 
part they fulfil in the economy of nature. It 
shall be optional with each teacher whether it 
shall be a consecutive half-hour or shorter 
periods daily, or whether such teaching shall be 
through humane reading, stories, narratives of 
daily incidents, or illustrations taken from per- 
sonal experience. This instruction shall be a 
part of the curriculum of study in all the public 
schools of the State of Michigan. 

Section 3. The Superintendent of Public 
Instruction of this state and the committée in 
charge of preparing the program for each 
annual meeting of the Michigan State Teachers’ 
Association shall include therein moral and 
humane education. The superintendent of 
schools of each county and of each ‘city shall 
include once each year moral and humane ed- 
ucation in the program of the teachers’ institute 
which is held under his or her supervision. 

Section 4. The principal or teacher of every 
school shall certify in his or her reports that such 
instruction has been given in the school under 
his or her control. 


BANDS OF MERCY ABROAD | 


Our readers will be pleased to know of the 
rapid progress in humane education that is being 
made through the activities of M. Jerome 
Perinet. Bands of Mercy have already been 
introduced into the schools of several of the 
Cantons of Switzerland, and in France the move- 
ment is coming rapidly into public attention. 

M. Perinet writes us: “I have just received 
from the distinguished poet, Mistral, the follow- 
ing letter: 

‘Maillau, Provence, Nov. 12, 1912. 

‘I congratulate you with all my heart upon the 
institution of Bands of Mercy. It is a realiza- 
tion of the provincial proverb, ‘‘Because I love 
animals, I love men.” 

‘My felicitations, 
(Signed) ‘F. MISTRAL.’ 

Also the following: 

‘Chamber of Deputies, Nov. 29, 1912. 

‘Your work is thoroughly inspiring. I shall 
receive with deep interest all your communica- 
tions. They form a precious document for my 
new debate. 

‘With all devotion, yours, 
(Signed) ‘L. MILLEVOYE.’ ” 

M. Millevoye is the distinguished deputy of 
Paris, who is championing so nobly the animals’ 
cause in France. F.H.R. 
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For rates of membership in both our Societies 
and for prices of literature, see back pages. 
Checks should be made payable to Henry B. 
Hill, Treasurer. 


PREVENTING—PUNISHING 


It’s infinitely better to keep a child from crime 
than to punish him for committing it. To dry 
up the fountain of evil, to drain the Serbonian 
bogs of moral corruption—not only is this less 
expensive than trying to heal the wretched vic- 
tims who have fallen before the fatal miasma, 
but it saves a frightful waste of human power for 
good. Humane education stands at once for the 
prevention of untold economic loss and the en- 
richment for all time of the lives that come under 
its influence. No man can estimate the cost of 
cruelty, measured simply in dollars. By the ill- 
treatment of cattle, sheep, swine, horses, through 
improper sheltering and feeding, through abuse 
and neglect, and by the destruction of our 
insectivorous birds there is inflicted upon the 
nation an annual loss easily running into billions 
of money. This is not an extravagant state- 
ment. It can be entirely justified by the facts. 

But beyond this and vastly more important is 
the deterioration of character and the swelling 
tide of crime that come from cruel deeds, many of 
which could have been prevented had the doers 
of them felt the transforming influence of humane 
education. 

It was so great an authority in matters of edu- 
cation as Locke who said, speaking of the ten- 
dency of children to cruelty: ‘The custom of 
tormenting and killing beasts will, by degrees, 
harden their hearts toward men. They should 
from the beginning be taught the contrary 
usage.” 

A score of teachers have written of the changes 
wrought in their schools and in the neighbor- 
hoods of their schools by the teaching that goes 
with the organization, for example, of a Band of 
Mercy. Kindness to the defenseless animal, 
kindness to the fellow scholar, irrespective of 
race or creed or color, has subtly moulded char- 
acter till strife and violence, even thieving and 
other forms of lawlessness have disappeared. 

Only those who have watched thoughtfully 
the influence of humane education know of its 
power to refashion life. There is something in 
it, in the very act of kindness to man or beast, 
that at once refines the soul and brings to it a 
happiness that blesses. As a deterrent from a 
career of crime, as a conserver of human life, rich 
in the things that make life noblest and best, 
nothing surpasses it where it can reach the heart 
of childhood. F.H.R. 


“The child should be taught that knowl- 
edge is worthless if undirected by the bene- 
volent virtues, that there is no being so 
insignificant as to be unworthy of his com- 
miseration and protection, be it the worm 
which crawls upon the ground, or the suffer- 
ing orphan, widow, or stranger.”’ 

HENRY BERGH. 


PRESS BUREAU WORK 
By MRS. ALICE PARK, Western Press Agent of 
the American Humane Education Society 

Humane people are not alone in seeking the 
publicity of newspapers. It is no secret that 
publicity is helpful to all good causes, and that 
the papers are generous and far-reaching. 

While the humane press bureau can be better 
carried on by one who knows something of 
newspaper work, and especially by one who 
understands the editor’s point of view, the work 
is of such a nature that it is possible for any in- 
terested person to take it up and do it from any 
point. It can be done at home, and a post office, 
any post office, will serve. No business office is 
required, nor any local advertising. 

As to the articles sent out, varying the subject 
and the length and appearance of matter mailed 
regularly, and the interval between mailing days, 
I have settled down to the following: 

A mimeograph or multigraph sheet of about 
400 words, with good headlines, and a paren- 
thesis giving the number of words. The articles 
are mailed on Monday noon, and every three 
weeks. This seems a favorable time, avoiding 
the heavy mail on the editor’s desk on that 
morning, and arriving on a day other than Mon- 
day or Saturday. 

Whenever politics or any other topic crowds 
the papers, so that it is evident that there will be 
no room for nor attention to educational articles, 
I vary the date, moving it ahead or back, so as 
not to conflict. 

I try to choose articles in season: as Peace 
Day in May, and “Water for Animals,’’ in hot 
weather; cruelties of killing fur-bearing animals, 
in cold weather; ‘‘Child-Labor Day,” in Janu- 
ary; Bird Day in the spring. 

Individual letters are written to people out- 
side the state when something comes up that 
suggests special communication. For instance, 
to the Governor of Delaware, when convicts 
were being flogged in that state. A letter of 
acknowledgment is sent to any editor who 
prints conspicuous articles, full pages, good pic- 
tures or cartoons. 

The clipping bureau service can be made useful 
in many ways. It shows which papers never 
copy the humane articles. It shows which copy 
all or any of them. It shows editorial comment. 
It shows articles that arise from sources outside 
the humane press bureau. And it shows also 
any adverse comment or criticism of humane 
work of any kind. 

It is a satisfaction to see the clippings come 
back from week to week, proving that the articles 
are used. Each paper that prints one such article, 
has a circulation that no one humane society 
could compass. The editions of city papers are 
huge. The country papers are good educators 
because their subscribers usually read them 
thoroughly. The city papers go to more people, 
but their reading is hurried. So I believe in 
using both kinds, the small papers, sure to be 
read, the city papers of wide circulation. 


ENGLISH BOY SCOUTS 


A letter just at hand from a correspondent in 
France says, “I have this morning received a 
very kind letter from Sir Baden-Powell in which 
he writes, ‘In the Boy Scout movement we are 
instituting a Badge of Merit, specially for cases 
of kindness to animals on the part of boys. If 
this spirit is developed it humanizes the rising 
generation as much as any practice that we can 
suggest and I hope for great results from it.’ ”’ 
The distinguished soldier is right in the humaniz- 
ing effects of kindness. Give the boys enough 
of this and they will in time find other ways of 
settling quarrels, personal and national, than by 
war. F.H.R. 


Angell Memorial Bospital 


“The Society has a great 
work before it; and it ear- 
nestly asks the aid and pray- 
ers of every man and woman 
who believes in God, and has 
sympathy for His suffering 
creatures.”’ 

GEORGE T. ANGELL’S 


Appeal in the Boston papers, 
April, 1868. 


We have already begun, through the very 
generous cooperation of fourteen of the principal 
theatres of the city of Boston, the advertising 
of the Angell Memorial Building and Endowment 
Fund for the erection and endowment of the 
Hospital for Animals. 


This advertisement consists of three slides, 
one of them showing the hospital and adminis- 
tration building to be erected as a Memorial to 
George T. Angell, and the other two are appeals 
to the public for a contribution to the Fund. 


We are expecting to carry this work through- 
out the state and we have begun to interest the 
theatrical concerns in the most important cities 
for the purpose of obtaining this privilege. 


We are also forming a Committee of One 
Hundred composed of the leading men of the city 
whose names will mean the strongest endorse- 
ment that can be secured. The names of the 
members of this Committee will be published as 
fast as they are obtained. 


Because of the enormity of the task before us, 
we need the cooperation of every friend of our 
two Societies. We take occasion earnestly to 
appeal to the readers of Our Dumb Animals to 
help us by volunteering to assist us in their com- 
munity to establish a force of representatives to 
present to the public the purpose of our organiza- 
tion, and to solicit and receive contributions to 
the Fund. 


NATHANIEL T. KIDDER $1,000,000 


FRANCIS H. ROWLEY Building & Endowment 


Fund 
MRS. GEORGE T. ANGELL Angell Memorial 


County Representatives: 


Barnstable E. S. Cotton Brewster 
Bristol T. S. Sayer, 72 Hillman St. New Bedford 
H. B. Drew, Y.M.C.A. Bldg. New Bedford 
H. E. Thayer, 77 Garfield St. Springfield 
E. B. Dolan, 150 South St. Holyoke 
Middlesex F. W. Peakes, 148 Vernal St. Everett 
Norfolk J. A. Mitchell, 24 Sampson Av. Braintree 

J. H. Woodsum, 6 Hazel St. Milton 
Suffolk C. Cesana, 45 Milk St. Boston 
Worcester H.E. Chapman, 2 Euclid Av. Worcester 


Hampden 


A ROYAL SPORTSMAN 


King George, of England, with five companions, 
a London despatch to the Evening Sun of Novem- 
ber 20, says, bagged 2500 pheasants and par- 
tridges in one day. The Sun comments as 
follows: “If George ever loses out as a king he 
ought to make a success in an abattoir. The 
English pheasant is perhaps as wild a bird as the 
barnyard and garden variety of chicken. Why 
not feed them poisoned grain out of the hand? It 
would kill more birds and be just as sportsman- 
like.” 

A friend from abroad writes us that it was this 
same royal George who gave his little daughter 
her “baptism of blood” when he took a bleeding 
hare (or fox) and rubbed the blood upon her 
cheek. This story was at least reported and 
illustrated. If true, it makes doubly sure the 
possible future success in the abattoir business 
of this kingly hunter should he find himself some 
day minus a crown. F.H.R. 
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WILD LIFE AND THE CAMERA, A. Radclyffe 
Dugmore, F. R. G. S. 

The author of this excellent volume presents con- 
vincing evidence that he is an expert camera-hunter 
and master of the art of photographing birds and 
animals, his pictures of certain of the wild birds 
being superior to any that have been taken from 
actual life. 

The camera is without an equal as an aid to the 
study of wild life. With absolute accuracy it 
records for permanent use those details which no 
human eye, however well-trained in observation, 
is quick enough to detect, and, as a revealer of this 
more intimate knowledge, ‘‘it must of necessity,” 
declares Mr. Dugmore, “stimulate our affection 
for these useful and defenseless creatures.” 

The casual reader will almost marvel at the suc- 
cess attained by the author in ‘‘capturing’’ some 
of the shyest denizens of the woods and streams, as, 
for instance, the wood-thrush, worm-eating warbler, 
woodcock and mallard, and to the inexperienced it 
will be almost inconceivable how the author won 
the confidence of those wary birds which seldom put 
their trust in man, so long has he persecuted them 
with snare and trap and gun. But this instinctive 
fear of man is so far artfully overcome by Mr. 
Dugmore that he is able to pose with astonishing 
effect these same confiding wild birds. 

Hardly less successful with the birds were the 
results obtained in the haunts of certain wild ani- 
mals. The caribou of Newfoundland, graceful in 
form, wonderful in color, living only a short time 
when in captivity, were visited by the camera- 
hunter for six different seasons, until finally his 
patience was rewarded by some splendid pictures of 
portions of the mighty herds in their annual migra- 
tion. “The Story of a Porcupine Hunt,’’ when a 
series of photographs was sought for the purpose of 
illustrating a story, is as interesting as the under- 
taking was unique. 

Whether it be considered from the point of view 
of the sportsman or the pleasure-seeker, or the lover 
of wild nature and wild life, here is a wealth of new 
material about those lesser known and_ unfre- 
quented places where dwell some of the most 
interesting creatures of this world. 

332 pp. $2 net. J. B. Lippincott Co., Philadelphia. 


THE CAT, Agnes. Repplier. 

Every lover of cats will be charmed with this 
“record of the endearments and invectives lavished 
by many writers upon an animal much loved and 
much abhorred,’’ for the invectives are mild and 
occupy but a few of the pages that are otherwise 
filled with appreciative selections from Arnold, 
Boswell, Chaucer, Cowper, Fielding, Goldsmith, 
Scott, Southey, Swinburne, Wordsworth, Chateau- 
briand, Gautier, Loti, Montaigne, Heine, Aesop 
and Herodotus, not to mention a score or more of 
lesser literary lights. 

The tributes to the feline world, which are both 
in prose and verse, are arranged under these divi- 
sions: ‘‘The Cat among Friends,” ‘“‘The Cat among 
Foes,”’ ‘‘The Cat Lover Speaks,” ‘‘Cat Portraits,’ 
Tales,’’ and “‘The Cat in the Nursery.’”” The 
name of the compiler is sufficient to guarantee the 
high literary standard which prevails throughout 
the volume; indeed the anthology comprises the 
best that literature has to offer on this particular 
subject. 

Miss Repplier, already well known as the author 
of ‘“‘The Fireside Sphinx,’ contributes a charming 
introductory essay, in which she cleverly divides the 
world ‘into men and women who love cats, and 
men and women who cordially detest them."” Our 
author is impartial, but confesses that it has been a 
labor of love to trace the vicissitudes and the 
triumphs of the cat through the pages of French and 
English letters. Several ornamental sketches and 
the frontispiece are by Elisabeth F. Bonsall. 

173 pp. $1.08 postpaid. Sturgis & Walton 
Company, New York. 


IN THE EDITOR’S LIBRARY 


MY DOG AND I, Gerald Sidney. 

A mischievous, nondescript, hobbledehoy pup 
keeps his owner continuously in hot water and 
causes no end of trouble for others. Given the 
name of “‘The Demon,” he lives up to it and amply 
justifies it by his tendency to commit the uncanniest 
of pranks. ‘‘He’s bad enough when present, but 
behind one’s back he’s nothing short of a national 
calamity.”” With all his faults, however, he has 
that dogly virtue of “sticking by’’ his companions, 
even after such devotion had entangled them into all 
manner of difficulties and embarrassments. 

The book is genuinely funny; it is a potpourri of 
good humor. The experiences of the chief human 
characters, running from comic to tragic, are in- 
genious and laughable. Spicy pen and ink sketches 
by the author show ludicrous situations. 

202 pp. Henry Holt and Company, New York. 


THE HORSE, C. T. Davies. 

How to choose a horse; tell his age; feed, stable, 
harness and train him; and keep him in good 
health, is the purpose of this small and rather un- 
pretentious volume. It is not a treatise for the 
professional horseman nor a substitute for the 
trained veterinarian, but a modest summing up of 
the more common facts quite essential for anyone 
who is to buy, use, or know the horse. The infor- 
mation offered is such as has been generally ac- 
cepted, and plain statement makes it easy of 
application. 


183 pp. The Penn Publishing Company, Phila- 
delphia. 


THE BURRO IN AMERICA 
By EARL L. SHAUB 


URROS, having performed their 
part in the affairs of Mexico as 
well as in some of the south- 
western states of the Union, are 
rapidly passing out of existence 
in that section, like the typical 
cowboy and the blanket Indian. 

At one time these faithful beasts were so numer- 

ous that they could have been purchased for 

considerably less than the price of the bridle with 
which they were guided. 

The donkey made his advent into America 
long before the Pilgrims landed at Plymouth 
Rock or the Cavaliers named the first town in 
Virginia after their favorite monarch. It was 
not by these rugged pioneers who built their 
homes along the rough Atlantic that he was 
brought, but by the adventurous Spaniards who 
visited the coast of Mexico early in the sixteenth 
century in search of fortune. 

During the early settlement of that country 
this faithful animal played a most important 
part and continued to be one of the principal 
factors in its development until very recent 
times, when his services began to be replaced 
by the more speedy devices of mechanics. 

On account of his accuracy of step and perfect 
control of his equilibrium he has always been 
valuable in the mountain regions, and for over 
three hundred years furnished the only mode of 
transportation known to the natives of the 
wilder sections. 

It was mainly through his efforts that it was 
possible to develop the mining industry of Mexico 
and for centuries he alone furnished the power 
that raised the rich ore from the bottom of the 
deep shafts and carried it in heavy bags to the 
shipping stations, whence it was sent to fill the 
coffers of Spain. Whole caravans often traveled 
for days across entire states to transport the 
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gold for which the first settlers sacrificed their 
lives in the searching and which would have 
appeased the wildest dreams of Cortez. 

And it was not only in the industrial develop- 
ment of the country that he took an active part, 
but in the political evolution of the nation as 
well. It was upon the back of this ever-ready 
and industrious beast that Miguel Hidalgo, the 
patriot monk, led the country’s first rebels in 
their long campaign for independence, and it is 
to him that has been assigned the task of dragging 
cannon and backing ammunition and stores in 
every revolution since. 

But now he has passed the zenith of service in 
the Southwest, and after assuming the proud 
distinction of being the country’s most reliable 
motive power for three hundred years, he inno- 
cently and unconsciously assisted in the building 
of railroads and the installation of other mechani- 
cal equipment that has replaced him. Without 
his valuable assistance it would have been next 
to impossible to have constructed transporta- 
tion lines in many of the rougher sections of the 
western territory, for it was he who dragged from 
the mountains the ties for use beneath the rails 
and did the heavy work in grading the road-bed. 

Thus with the coming of modern motive power 
the burro has forever lost his position in the order 
of things, and is now little more than a play- 
thing for the children or a curiosity for the 
wonder of tourists—a relic of times that are gone. 


WINTER FRIENDS 
By HELEN M. RICHARDSON 

When winter skies are dull and gray, 

And summer birds have flown away; 

When not a flower decks the hill, 

And even insect sounds are still; 

When winds go moaning through the trees, 
And all the beauty that one sees 

Is cloud ships sailing to and fro, 

How good it seems to see a crow. 


To see a crow and hear it caw. 

What though the winds are bleak and raw! 
This speck of black with flapping wings 
Unto the drooping spirit brings 

A feeling of contented cheer, 

As though a long-lost friend drew near. 

He brightens winter’s dreary days 

This crow with all his homely ways. 


And when a flock of them invade 

The stillness, and on dress parade, 

O’er snow-white fields with stately tread, 
Or circling darkly overhead, 

Disport in antics that proclaim 

Them despots, still their very name 

In winter makes our pulses glow— 

We love them though their name is Crow. 
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Love's Power Over Wild Animals 


Author of ‘*The Story of Scraggles,”’ 


CHAPTER XIII. 
Majella, Dewey and White Fang 
dogs stand out 


HREE 
from others I have 


known in my life, for 
they all serve to illus- 


trate the potency of 
love. Thirty years ago 
Gutzon Borglum, the 


great artist and sculptor, 
whose work is now a 
national pride, used to 
live not far from my home in Pasadena. He had 
several royal Dane dogs, one of them, Majella, a 
magnificent creature who was seldom out of his 
sight. His home was rather secluded and the 
animals were taught to resent the presence of 
strangers. One day, when I called to see the 
artist, Majella, as usual, followed him every- 
where. I had not seen the dogs before and was 
naturally attracted to them, but he begged me to 
pay no attention to them, especially to his pet, 
as she had been found to be dangerous to those 
who attempted to be too friendly on short 
notice. 

By and by he had to go into another room for 
something and the dog seemed to be willing to 
remain in the room where I was. But Mr. 
Borglum called her, saying he was afraid to leave 
her. I begged him, however, to let her stay. 
Said he, “I'll let her stay if you'll promise not to 
touch her, unless she first comes to you. She’s 
dangerous and unreliable.”’ 

I promised, and added that I really wished her 
to remain if he would allow her to do so. 

He was gone for about five minutes, and 
when he returned Majella had her fore feet on 
my shoulders—I was sitting—her nose was on 
my neck and we were having a most happy time 
together. The only advance I had made was by 
a conscious pouring out of my affection towards 
her. It was more than mere admiration. It 
was real and sincere affection, for she was a 
noble creature and showed it in her every move- 
ment and pose. The artist was astounded and 
asked me what magic I had used, and when I 
told him that it was Majella who made the first 
advances, in that it was she who came and put 
her muzzle on my knee, he could scarcely 
believe it and declared that it was the first time 
he had known her to do anything of the kind. 
To me it was another proof that love casteth 
out fear. 

In New York I have a wealthy friend who, 
some years ago, took a particular liking to a 
Great Dane, who was the largest and most 
majestic dog of his species I have ever seen. 
The victory of Manila had just been heralded, 
so he was called Dewey. While he was not 
extra savage he was not a friendly dog, though he 
soon became devoted to his master and looked 
coldly upon advances from any stranger. At 
this time I was lecturing in New York City 
and was privileged to make my home with the 
master of Dewey. It was not long before he 
admitted me to the holy of holies of his friend- 
ship and from that time on we were the dearest 
of friends. He became the gentlest and most 
reliable of companions. I could roll him over, 
tickle his ears, even pretend to pull his tail and 
he showed no resentment—only a half amused 
and scornful look in his eye that any friend of 


‘‘Living the Radiant Life,”’ 
“Through Ramona’s Country,” Etc., Etc. 
Copyright, 1913, by Edith E. Farnsworth 


By GEORGE WHARTON JAMES 


his could think there was any sense or humor in 
pretending to pull his tail. He was obedient 
in the extreme, and when I daily took him for a 
walk, though he often desired to take a wild 
run, he would obey the slightest command. 

He was a noble creature and came as near to 
a sentient being, I think, as any ‘‘dumb brute” 
I ever knew. He has gone to the heaven of dogs, 
where I am assured his nobility of character 
has won for him a high place. But ‘though 
dead he yet speaketh,” even though only a 
““dumb brute,” for love has a universal language, 
and in the use of that language he was an expert 
and a proficient. 


‘“‘What the White Race May Learn from the Indian,”’ 


All righis reserved 


with a band of Indians, and to the cub’s great 
surprise his wild and ferocious mother cowered 
and whimpered her submission to those who had 
once controlled her. Now began a_ new life. 
White Fang learned the power of man, and when 
famine gnawed him after he had again escaped 
to the wilds he came back and gave himself up 
to submission. ‘‘The terms were simple. For 
the possession of a flesh-and-blood god, he ex- 
changed his own liberty. Food and fire, pro- 
tection and companionship, were some of the 
things he received from the god (man). In 
return, he guarded the god's property, defended 
his body, worked for him, and obeved him.”’ 


“A GREAT DANE, THE MOST MAJESTIC DOG I HAVE EVER SEEN” 


One other noted dog friend was White Fang, 
the dog made world famed by Jack London in 
his story, which is the converse of his “Call of 
the Wild.” In “White Fang”’ the wild dog is 
gradually won to friendliness with mankind by 
kindly treatment. While it is by no means 
as popular a book as ‘‘The Call of the Wild,” to 
me it is far more illuminative and interesting. 
It shows how, step by step, after a wild she- 
wolf—that had once lived with man and known 
of his powers—had brought forth her litter of 
young, one of the cubs comes back from the wild 
state to the tame. The call of the wild is re- 
versed, and the power of love and man’s im- 
perious domination is felt by the young gray 
wolf, which, while born in the wilds, has a mother 
who had once been influenced by man. Little 
by little the cub—White Fang—ceases to be wild, 
for one day he and his mother came in contact 


But as yet there was no love in his life. Even 
the dogs he associated with hated him, for 
they felt the difference between them. He was 
only half tame—the other half was wild with all 
its craft, cunning, savagery and _fierceness. 
They hated him and he as bitterly hated them 
back. The Indians were not extra kind, either, 
and when he finally fell into the hands of a 
white man who determined to take advantage of 
the wild and savage part of his nature and teach 
him to be a fighting animal, the cruelty he 
received made him, for a time, more wild and 
ferocious than ever. As London eloquently 
states it: “Formerly, White Fang had been 
merely the enemy of his kind, withal a ferocious 
enemy. He now became the enemy of all 
things, and more ferocious than ever. To such 
an extent was he tormented, that he hated 
blindly and without the faintest spark of reason. 
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He hated the chain that bound him, the men who 
peered in at him through the slats of the pen, 
the dogs that accompanied the men and that 
snarled malignantly at him in his helplessness. 
He hated the very wood of the pen that confined 
him. And first, last, and most of all, he hated 
his white master.”’ 

For again, this master compelled him to fight, 
and in one of these cruel and brutal fights 
White Fang was taken away from his master 
and went into new hands. This man’s attitude 
can be understood by his expression: ‘Poor 
creature, what he needs is some show of human 
kindness.” And immediately he began to 
show it. London's chapter entitled Love- 
Master’’ should be read by every one capable 
of understanding it. It shows how, little by 
little, the love-master overcame the dog’s 
ferocity, his suspicions and his hatred. In 
spite of misgivings, of several failures, he kept 
on and persevered. As London expresses it: 
“Weedon Scott had set himself the task of 
redeeming White Fang—or rather, of redeeming 
mankind from the wrong it had done White 
Fang. It was a matter of principle and con- 
science. He felt that the ill done White Fang 
was a debt incurred by man and that must 
be paid. So he went out of his way to be es- 
pecially kind to the fighting wolf. Each day 
he made it a point to caress and pet White Fang, 
and to do it at length. . . . As the days went 
by, the evolution of like into love was accele- 
pated..... 4.4 At length like was replaced by 
love. And love was the plummet dropped down 
into the deeps of him where /ike had never gone. 
And responsive, out of his deeps had come the 
new thing—love. That which was given unto 
him did he return. This was a god indeed, a 
love-god, a warm and radiant god, in whose 
light White Fang’s nature expanded as a flower 
expands under the sun.” 

This dog ultimately came into Mr. London’s 
possession and when he returned from Alaska to 
California he brought him with him. It was at 
Glen Ellen that I first saw White Fang. He was 
not a “pretty’’ dog, but having read somewhat 
of his history I was profoundly interested in 
him. His new master he seemed to worship 
with a feeling akin to adoration, but of strangers 
he was still wary and shy. But in time we be- 
came the best of friends and no one was more 
surprised than Mrs. London when she came and 
found us together. Poor White Fang, as all 


other beings and brutes perforce must do, yielded 
to the power and potency of love. 
(To be continued) 


A MOURNFUL TALE 

By THERESA SAMPSON 
Two cats there were with much ambition, 
Who talked together—‘‘Ours the mission 
To lift the race. No longer let us 
Be glad to have the people pet us. 


“To bask in sunny places, we 
Have loved, and roamed in fancy free; 
In search of prey, or quest of combat, 
‘Maria’ classed or ‘howling tom-cat.’ 
“Too much domestic life has made us 
A useless race. We will have stayed thus 
Unless we make a change complete, 
And from the haunts of men retreat.”’ 


And so they gathered all their cat kind, 
The able-bodied and all that kind; 
They even left their kittens sleeping, 
So hurried they, their vow in keeping. 


“Our cats have gone. Why have they left us?” 
The people cried, who were bereft thus. 

loved those cats—ungrateful wretches!”’ 
And loud they wept, and in long stretches. 
But kittens grow, they say, by paces; 
Soon they could take their parents’ places. 
They gave the utmost satisfaction— 
Their cuteness drove you to distraction! 


To howl and scratch had not been taught them, 
The mice they scared or else they sought them; 
They knew what play and simple sport meant; 
They were most perfect in deportment. 

The older cats came back—a strange lot, 

To find their home was quite a strange spot. 
They fought and howled to draw attention, 
But were subdued; and, sad to mention, 
Were sentenced for disturbing neighbors; 

And now they work at heavy labors, 

With wicked, quarrelsome and bold cats— 
Those foolish, discontented old cats! 


DOG SAVED WHOLE FAMILY 

Taffy, a mastiff, able watchdog, household pet 
and favorite of the children of the neighborhood, 
saved the lives of his master and mistress and 
their five children recently. The family live ona 
farm in the outskirts of Lowell, Massachusetts. 
While all were soundly sleeping the house caught 
fire from an overheated stove. 

The mastiff bounded through the house, loudly 
barking. He aroused the heads of the family 
and they had just time to awaken the children 
and escape from the burning building. 

In the excitement the family forgot Taffy. 
When the flames were subdued they found his 
charred body in the front room. After saving 
the family it was evident that he had become 
confused in the smoke and perished. He had 
done the hero’s part and the whole community 
laments the fate of the noble animal. 


GOOD ADVICE ABOUT CATS 


In the report of the Sheffield (England) 
Shelter for Lost Cats appear the following very 
sensible suggestions: 

Unless your cat be of value, never keep more 
than one kitten out of each litter. The supply 
of cats far exceeds the demand. 

Try to keep your cat in at night—if not in the 
house, in a shed or stable with some warm bed- 
ding. It is better for the cat, and certainly 
much more considerate to your neighbors. 

Do not keep your cat short of food in the hope 
that it will catch more mice if hungry. A well- 
fed, happy cat makes the best “‘mouser.”’ 

If you have a cat or a dog, or indeed any 
animal, be sure there is always some fresh 
water which it can get at easily. Great misery 
is often caused by thirst. 

When you leave home always make arrange- 
ments for your cat to be fed and housed during 
your absence, and never be so cruel as to de- 
liberately abandon it. 


Vet 


Question: A bay gelding, weighing 1400, that I 
bought three weeks ago had distemper, and she 
seemed to be apparently all right until yesterday, 
when I noticed both hind legs much enlarged and a 
swelling under the abdomen, extending well forward 
between the front legs. What is the cause of this? 
I have seen a great many cases of distemper, but 
never any that acted like this one. A. M.S. 

Answer: The swelling is undoubtedly the 
symptom of purpura hemorrhagica. This is a 
disease that develops after an animal has had 
distemper or other similar trouble that leaves the 
blood in an impoverished condition. This is a 
very difficult disease to treat, and I would sug- 
gest employing a competent practitioner imme- 
diately. 


Question: My neighbor told me that by giving my 
mare buckshot I would cure her heaves. Kindly 
inform me if this is so. J. R. 

Answer: Buckshot should never be adminis- 
tered. The relief is temporary, and acute in- 
digestion or inflammation of the lining of the 
stomach and intestines may result. So-called 
cure-alls for heaves should never be used. Try 
to remove the cause by correcting the feeding. 
Heaves or pulmonary emphysema is the result of 
indigestion, caused by feeding dusty hay and 
grain. 


Question: Some time ago I lost a horse from lock- 
jaw. As Iam located too far away from a doctor, I 
wish you would advise treatment so I may be pre- 
pared for any future cases. 

Answer: Lockjaw or tetanus is fatal in the 
majority of cases. Treatment consists in’ placing 
the animal in a box-stall away from all noise. 
Feed sloppy food in the form of mashes, etc. 
Anti-tetanic serum should be given freely, in 
doses of from 30 to 90c. c. daily. Keeping the 
animal perfectly quiet is most essential in the 
treatment of this trouble. If the point of infec- 
tion is discovered, careful cleansing of the part 
with an antiseptic solution is advisable. 


Question: My bird is subject to fits. At such 
times he lies on his back, closes his eyes and gasps 
for breath as though he were dying. I give him 
good care and feed him principally on prepared bird 
foods. Have been told that these attacks are due 
to rush of blood to the head. Will you kindly 
advise me what I can do, and greatly oblige? 

Mrs. D. 

Answer: Your bird is undoubtedly receiving 
food that is too nutritious. Try a complete 
change of diet, using more natural food, such as 
lettuce, cabbage, bread crumbs, grated carrot, 
etc. Do not overfeed. 


Question: I have found lice on my cat, and wish 
you would suggest a treatment. | 


Answer: Comb the cat thoroughly and apply 
Dalmatian powder. 


Question: I have five small kittens and one is 
afflicted with sore eyes. In the morning his eyes 
, are closed and covered with matter. 4 

Answer: Purulent conjunctivitis is a common 
affliction of kittens. Bathe the lids with a 5% 


solution of boracic acid morning and night. 
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Founders of American Band of Mercy 
GEO. T. ANGELL and REV. THOS. TIMMINS 


Office of Parent American Band of Mercy 
DR. FRANCIS H. ROWLEY, President 
GUY RICHARDSON, Secretary 
A. JUDSON LEACH, State Organizer 
PLEDGE 


“I will try to be kind to all living creatures arid try 
to protect them from cruel usage.”’ 


We send without cost to every person who forms a Band 
of Mercy of thirty members, and sends us the name chosen 
for the Band and the name and post-office address of the 
president who has been duly elected: 


1. The monthly publication, Our Dumb Animals, for 
one year. 

2. Twenty leaflets, containing pictures, stories, poems, 
addresses, reports, etc. 


3. Copy of “Band of Mercy Melodies.” 
4. An imitation gold badge for the president. 


See inside back cover for prices of Band of Mercy 
badges and supplies, and humane publications. 


NEW BANDS OF MERCY 


One hundred and seventy-three new Bands 
were organized in December, of which eighty- 
seven were in public schools of Massachusetts, 
twenty-six in schools of Connecticut, thirty-two 
in schools in Washington, D. C., and ten in 
schools in Florida. The numerals show the 
number of Bands in each school or town: 

Schools in Massachusetts 


Brimfield: Brimfield Center. 3; East Brimfield, 2; West 
Brimfield. 


Marbiehead: Story, 10; le Gerry, 7; Roads, 8. 

Middleton: Middieton, 

Monson: Mechanic St., “és No. 8, 4; State St., 2; 
Green St., 2; Colton Hollow; Pease; East Hill; Quarry; 
Munn; No. Monson; Moulton Hill; Silver St.; Childs; 
State Line. 

Ware: High St., 5; North St., 4; East St., 2; Old 


South St., 4; New South St., 6; West St.,4; Ware Center; 
District No. 3; District No. 5; District No. 7. 
West Cummington: Deer Hill. 


Schools in Connecticut 
New Britain: Lincoln, 8; Smalley, 18. 


Schools in Washington, D. C. 

Ketcham; Van Buren, 2; Congress Heights, 2; Ludlow, 
5; Madison, 2; Taylor, 3; Blair, 2; Blow; Pierce, 2; 
Kenilworth; Benning; Hayes, 3; Orr; Brent; Wheatley, 
3; Wallach; Reservoir. 


Columbia, South Carolina: Howard High School, 2. 


Schools in Florida 
Lemon City: Public, 8 
Little River: Middleton. 
Miami: Allapatta. 


Abbeville, Louisiana: Star Bands, 4. 

Corpus Christi, Texas: Corpus Christi. 

Lancaster, Pennsylvania: Angell. 

McHenry, Illinois: McHenry. 

Moline, Illinois: Moline. 

Hayton, Wisconsin: Calumet County. 

Superior, Wisconsin: J. G. Blaine School. 

Duluth, Minnesota: Washington School; 
School, 3. 

Topeka, Kansas: Topeka. 

Laramie, Wyoming: Blue Cross. 


Total number of Bands of Mercy, 


Whittier 


86,038. 


THE LOVE FOR PETS 

Everybody must have a pet. If you haven't 
a baby, you must at least own a dog. If it isn’t 
a dog, it may be a cat or a kitten. In other 
lands it may be a monkey. There are those who 
have had alligators and bears as pets. Let the 
children have the companionship of animals. 
They will then grow up to be friends of them all. 


A HAPPY FAMILY IN SPRINGFIELD, MISSOURI 


OUR TOP-FLOOR TENANTS 
By FLORENCE RUSSELL GEROULD 
OW many of the readers of Our 

Dumb Animals have been 
wakened in the early morning 
by tiny feet scratching and 
pattering along the roof over 
their heads and have won- 
dered whether birds or squir- 
rels were busy getting break- 
fast there? 

You will like to hear how a 
squirrel family tried to make 
their home under the roof of 

our house. We had heard constant running to 
and fro, until we were weary of wondering what 
birds or animals made the noise. We went up 
under the eaves to find the cause, and discov- 
ered that a family of gray squirrels were keeping 
house there. 

They were so noisy that we boarded up the 
hole where they had gone in and out. That 
night we settled down for a long and quiet sleep. 

Not so! In the early morning, scratch, scratch, 
went the busy little feet above our heads. We 
climbed to the eaves again and found that a 
fresh hole had been made in the new boards. 
Again we covered the hole very securely, but the 
next morning there came as before the scratch, 
scratch, scratch. 

Now we were really determined to see who would 
win—the squirrel tenants, or the tenants on the 
lower floors. This time, we plastered up the hole. 

On the following morning, our neighbors 
called to us, “‘What has happened on your roof? 
There are half a dozen squirrels chattering away, 
up there, and one of them seems very much dis- 
turbed, and very angry.” 

We put our ladder up for the third time, and 
the squirrels scattered at our approach. The plas- 
ter was secure, so we went down to the ground. 
Immediately the squirrels began their chatter- 
ing, more excitedly than ever. We ascended the 
ladder again, and found, high up on the roof, 
near the chimney, that the shingles had been 
torn up, and thrown aside, and a hole made 
underneath them. 


Then, remembering the agitation of one squir- 
rel in particular, it suddenly dawned upon us 
that his mate must have been shut up inside, 
when we plastered up the hole. The plaster 
was too hard for squirrel teeth and claws and the 
hole under the shingles did not lead to the little 
prisoner. Hence their agitation and anger! 

You may be sure that we made haste to knock 
down the plaster. No sooner was an opening 
made than out jumped a squirrel who quickly 
disappeared over the roof. 

What would you have done then? Such de- 
votion and persistence, when the case seemed 
hopeless, deserved a reward—don’t you think so? 

We repaired the hole in the roof, and the hole 
under the eaves, and left an open doorway 
through which families of squirrels have peace- 
fully come and gone ever since. 

Whenever we have heard their scratching and 
chattering above our heads, we have felt glad 
that we were sharing our home with such worthy 
little tenants. 


THE PENSIONER IN GRAY 

MARIAN LONGFELLOW in St. Nicholas 
Thou little pensioner in gray, 
Who, dauntless, now dost bar my way, 
With tiny paws upon thy breast 
And eyes that challenge and arrest, 
Prithee what wouldst thou have of me, 
Thou denizen of forest free? 
Who all day long in sun or shade 
Thy home in wildwood ways hast made. 
Yet in the city’s busy mart, 
"Neath college spires of lore and art, 
Here on the path dost sit and wait 
Under the elm trees at the gate. 
Had I a dole to give thee, dear, 
Who art so wild, yet without fear, 
Gladly would I that proffer make, 
For thy sheer courage! thy bright sake! 
But, little pensioner, my hands 
Are empty spite of thy demands. 
I can but offer thee a verse 
That shall thy pretty ways rehearse. 
Then, little pensioner in gray, 
Meet me, I pray, another day, 
And I will strive thy grace to find 
Where Cambridge streets neath elm trees wind. 
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Triends have I in many a clime, 
Young es wel] as dd; 
How I prize each one of them 
Cannot here be told; 
But there,too, ate other friends 
[would clann today; 
Friends that brighten many an hour 
along lifeis way: 


Littlefriends with coats of fur, 
or gray or white; 
— Eyes that wateh each move I make 
Be it day or night. 

en the wind outside my door 

Blows with whiz andwhrr, 

Then these friends come claseto me, 
Ard, with gentle purr; 


Make the night seem far less wild; 
And | always know _ 

That they look to me for care 
When the fierce winds How. 

What so cheery, let me ask, 

In the firelights glow, 

As this gentle little purr, 

Coming soft and low? 


xe Sg Little friends that trust in me, 


Dee them at their play; 
They have fourid some dainty bit, 
Hidden here 
Tends come ends may 90 
or tried ard true — 
Wat care since I possess 
Faithful friends Jike you? 


GREAT MEN WHO LOVED ANIMALS 


ORE than seven hundred years have passed 
since St. Francis of Assisi blessed the birds 
and the animals and called them his “‘little 
brothers and sisters,” and since that time 
there have always been some good men in 
every age who have tried to soften the hearts 
of their fellow-men towards their brothers 
in fur and feathers, and to impress them 
with a truer conception of their rights. 

Martin Luther, the great reformer, wrote: 

“Christ makes the birds our masters and 

teachers, so that a feeble sparrow, to our great 
shame, stands in the Gospel as a doctor and preacher to 
the wisest of men.” 

The brothers Wesley were all animals’ friends; but it was 
Charles, the hymn-writer, whose beautiful ‘‘Jesus, lover of my 
soul,” was inspired by a frightened bird that flew through his 
open window during a storm and nestled in his arms. 


The Rev. John Keble, author of “The Christian Year,” 
loved all God’s handiwork, especially birds, listening untir- 
ingly to the nightingale singing in the garden at the close of 
day. It was in the garden, too, where he composed his 
famous poem, ‘‘The Redbreast in Church.” This was inspired 
by a robin, that spent one cold winter in church, and frequent- 
ly joined in the singing. 

The Rev. Charles Kingsley “loved every creature that drew 
breath,” and taught his children to love them, too, even to 
the most unlovely, and worked for them also. Ascending the 
pulpit one day to preach, he suddenly disappeared from view, 
and was then seen returning to the vestry and opening his 
window to liberate a butterfly which he had found on the 
pulpit stairs. There was one spot on the bank at Eversley 
where the gardener was never allowed to mow, for it was the 
abode of a family of natter-toads. 


FLORENCE H. SUCKLING. 


VALUE OF LITTLE BIRDS 

y- a HE birds are the best friends that we have. 

: Why? Because they labor daily in the 

te fields, destroying the insects that kill 

- or feed upon the tender plants upon 

riend that will labor for you just for his 

board and clothing? No, indeed; you 

Q cannot place your eye upon any ,that 

will do this for you, except the birds 

which are being slaughtered by boys and men in large numbers. 

They are willing to do this if only allowed to live. Why do 

you not try to protect these friends who are so faithful to you, 

when they ask you for no pay for their services? Do you not 

realize that they are worth hundreds of times more to you 

as insect destroyers than their flesh is worth to you in a bird 
pie or in some other way? 

The birds are needed more and more every year. As people 
increase and the clearing of more lands goes on, the insects are 
bound to increase very rapidly, and if the insects increase 
why should not the birds increase also? It is because. they 


‘haven’t had the protection that they ought to have had. 


Some of the species of birds that used to be found in large 
numbers are now very seldom found at all, simply because 
they have not received any mercy from the hunter, and 
because the laws have not been strict enough to prevent 
people from killing them. s 

Boys and girls should feel it their duty to do all in their 
power to get laws passed that will give the little friends in 
feathers better protection. 

The law-makers in Washington, D. C., have a bill before 
them which, if passed, will guarantee life to thousands, prob- 
ably millions, of birds in every state of the Union. Every 
young reader of this page is asked to do whatever he can for his 
community and his country to help to save the birds that do 
good to all humanity. 


HURT NO LIVING THING 


Hurt no living thing: 
Ladybird nor butterfly, 
Nor moth with dusty wing, 
Nor cricket chirping cheerily, 
Nor grasshopper so light of leap; 
Nor dancing gnat, nor beetle fat 
Nor harmless worms that creep. 


CHRISTINA ROSSETTI. 
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MARSH ISLAND 
By MARY BAILEY 
{Through the generosity of Mrs. Russell Sage, Marsh 
bine) has been dedicated as a permanent home for the 
There’s a gleam of breast and a sweep of wing 
Unchallenged by stone or gun, 
There’s a burst of unchecked caroling 
Where Peace and Joy are one. 


There’s a safe retreat after weary flight 
From chill of the northern zone, 

And comfort there for the widowed sprite 
Winging its way alone. 


There’s hope in the heart of the mother bird 
For the birdlings ’neath her breast, 

As boughs by gentle breezes stirred 
Murmur of Love and Rest. 


There’s a hope for all from that sunny shore, 
That isle of the southern sea, 

A shaft of light that shall evermore 
A gleam through darkness be 


Of a waking love for all living things, 
Of justice free and wide, 

The message borne upon their wings 
Shall spread on every side. 


A SUNSET IN JANUARY 
By SARAH K. BOLTON 
A streak of gold in a sky of blue; 
Then a heaven aflame in the distant west: 
A red sun sinking from human view, 
Bidding good-night to a world at rest. 


So fades the day with its meed of praise 
To the Giver of good to all below: 

So opens the door for the night to gaze 
On its stars reflected on crystal snow. 


O wonderful sun to banish night! 

O wonderful earth, kept warm and green 
By its kindly heat and its gracious light! 

© wonderful Maker of worlds unseen! 


RECEIPTS BY THE MASSACHUSETTS S. P. C. A 
FOR DECEMBER, 1912 


Contributions for the Angell Memorial Building will be 
announced later. 

Fines and witness fees, $158.76. 

Members and Donors 

James F. Morse, $40; Miss Cora H. Clarke, $20; R. F. 
Simmons & Co., $15; Mrs. S. C. Dickinson, $15; Kinder- 
garten Class of Unity Church S. S., Springfield, Mass., $8; 
Sayles & Jenks Co., $3; ‘‘Timmie Richards,"’ $3; Mass. 
Machine Shop, $3; H. H. Merriam, $3; Miss Frances A. 
Lincoln, $3; Mrs. H. C. Mason, $3; Fred Hodgson, $3; 
Mrs. H. M. Windle, $3; Miss M. Louise Jackson, $2.50; 
Mrs. W. E. Hassam, $1.50; Dr. Ada E. Morrell, $1.50; 
J. E. Waterman, $0.65; Susan A. Berry, $0.25; A young 
friend, $0.05. 


TEN DOLLARS EACH 


Sherman Williams, Mrs. Charles G. Washburn, Mrs. 
John C. Phillips, Corset H. Co., Miss Esther R. Holmes, 
Miss Mary Hoar, W. E. Norcross, Denholm & McKay, 
Mrs. Andrew G. Pierce, Miss Florence A. Boyd, Mrs. 
John H. Storer, Miss Fanny Young, Mrs. C. M. Griffeth. 


FIVE DOLLARS EACH 

Geo. W. Gale, Griffith-Stillings Press, H. H. Mawhinney 
Co., Baker Extract Co., Georgiana L. Doten, S. Richard Ful- 
ler, Mrs. S. Richard Fuller, Miss J. E. Chapin, Wm. Skinner 
& Sons, Miss R. H. Hudson, Mrs. Mary F. Clark, Mrs. John 
C. Inches, M. T. Stevens & Sons Co., Mrs. L. C. Mackenzie, 
Mrs. J. A. B. Greenough, Morgan Construction Co., Mrs. 
John A. Burnham, Hopedale Coal & ice Co., The Norton 
Co., Miss Sophy R. Phillips, Mrs. J. H. Davenport, ‘‘a 
thank-offering,”’ Mrs. Cecil P. Wilson, Miss S. A. Dudley, 
J. H. Stone, Graton & Knight Mfg. Co., David H. Fanning, 
Mrs. Mary S. Richardson, Mrs. John H. Coes, Miss Har- 
riette I. Turner, Mrs. H. E. Shaw, Mrs. John H. Bennett, 
E. T. Smith Co., Willard A. Richmond, John Jepson, 
Crompton & Knowles Loom Works, Wright Wire Co., 
Misses A. and E. G. May, Mrs. Erastus Jones, John 
McInnis, Elizabeth F. P. Chamberlain, Mrs. Arthur West, 
Mrs. H. Goodacre, “‘A friend,’’ Miss Josephine B. Sturgis, 
Barbour, Stockwell & Co., Miss Albertina von Arnim, Mrs. 
S. H. Graves, Miss Margaret P. Sherwood, Mrs. Harold C. 
Ernst, W. F. Kimball, Mrs. Amanda A. Kent, Mrs. Frank L. 
Cross, David Gessner. 

TWO DOLLARS EACH 

Fred A. Mann Co., Rufus B. Fowler, Mrs. E. A. Fawcett, 
Mrs. John S. Brigham, C. E. Smith, Mrs. B. W. Williams, 
ag H. A. Hovey, Rev. Dr. Hodges, Mrs. H. W. Brown, 
N. F. Clark, T. B. O° Donnell, Oraetta M. Moore, Mrs. 
dw, “McGraw, P. M. Kent, Miss Sue E. H. Safford, M. > 
Dickinson, Union Laundry Co., B. Austin Coates, Miss P.M 
Bigelow, Mrs. P. Whittall, Walker Ice Co., Henry F. 
llarris, Miss Helen McLauthlin, Mrs. John E. Day, Mrs. 
Dr. F. B. Flanders, Miss M. A. Abercrombie, Mrs. W. E. 
Brooks, Miss M. D. Stoddard, Union Coal Co., Rev. T. W. 
Thompson, Willis A. Sibley, Clark, Sawyer Co., H. N. 


Entered at the Post Office at Boston, Mass., 


Leach, S. S. Kresge Co., Wm. Woodward, G. ome & 


Sons Co., Richard Heally, W. S. Gamage, Miss G. 
Gabriel, Claflin, Sumner Coal Co., H. P. Murray, Mrs. 
E. M. T. Webster Co., C. K. Smith & Co., Miss H. J. Bar- 
nard, D. B. Williams, Miss M. F. Barnard, Dexter Knight, 
Arthur Sagandorph, Mrs. M.S. Harrington, Mrs. Arthur G. 
Smith, Miss A. A. Bigelow, Dr. Homer E. Gage, L. H. 
Kinnicutt, Mrs. Annie R. Rice, Mrs. W. E. Rice, Mrs. Wm 
Maynard, Mrs. Philip W. Moen, C. T. Shearer & Co., F. W. 
Woolworth & Co., James P. Hamilton, Charles M. Bent, 
John J. McGrath, Mrs. Alvin J. Daniels, Mrs. Sanford E. 
Kendall, Dr. F. L. Banfield, F. E. Powers Co., Mrs. F. 
Byron Colvin, Mrs. G. C. Bryant, Mrs. Marietta Smith, 
Darius A. Putnam. 


ONE DOLLAR EACH 

S. W. Hatheway, Mrs. J. R. Leamy, Mrs. N. D. Holmes, 
F. H. Carle, Miss E. A. Gordon, Martha C. Goldthwaite, 
Miss Caroline W. Stone, Mrs. S. D. Crowell, The Whiting 
Paper Co., Mrs. G. L. Lovett, Miss Carrie Cottle, Mrs. 
E. B. Judd, Mina J. Wendell, Mrs. Newton Gross, Mrs. 
A. H. Ramsdell, Miss Mary W. Stickney, Mrs. J. M. 
Willcutt, Miss “4 a A. Woodman, Mrs. H. W. Brown, 
Virginia C. Baker, E. S. Marshall, Warren Lewis, Mrs. J. H. 
Keefe, E. A. Cooper, ‘Mrs. E. D. Miller, Fitchburg Bakery 
Co., Rev. John F. Boyle, W. E. Putney, Miss E. Goodrich, 
3, M. Hubbard, Walter J. Davis, Mrs. H. F. Lancer, Rev. 
E. Thoer, Miss Annie Doyle, Mrs. R. M. Bucklin, Mrs. 
Joseph Truda, C. E. Hubbard, Mrs. W. C. Jewett, Stewart 
E. Watson, George P. Tuttle, F. H. Murphy, Mrs. M. F. 
Reed, S. E. Fisher, Mrs. A. E. Hartshorn, Mrs. R. D. 
Creamer, Miss Grace Kendall, Mrs. M. J. Norris, S. 
Marcus, Dr. Mary E. Barrie, Dr. J. H. Robinson, F. A. 
Knowlton, Geo. A. Blake, Mrs. Ellen S. Merrill, Dr. O. H. 
Everett, Franklin A. Caswell, Edward Bigelow, Richard 
Green, C. J. Adams, Edwin Brown, J. A. Mawby, Mrs. E. 
H. Vaughn, Wm. H. Murray, Rev. J. Callard, Dr. John J. 
Hayden, Mrs. L. O. Batchelder, Mrs. G. C. Moore, Mrs. 
W. B. Allen, Miss Emily Ward, H. A. Willard, Mrs. J. C. 
Stuart, Miss Hulda Lyren, Miss Edna I. Tyler, Miss Mary 
M. Fletcher, D. O., Uri Jacques, A. B. Chapin, J. E. Orr, 
Rev. D. H. O'Neil, Mrs. E. I. Comins, = Katherine F. 
Trafford, Mrs. E. F. Fletcher, Mrs. E. H. Marble, Miss 
Ellen Hillberg, Harvey Muir, F. W. Ry Dr. L. White, 
S. D. Spurr, Joseph Belli, F. J. Mahoney, Louis Bachrach, 
Mrs. S. re Darie B. Grosvener, F. A. Barns, John 
Jacques, Mrs. C. Baur, F. B. Bigelow, Grodberg & 
Hirsch, Gately x Rogers, Mrs. J. T. Cummings, Warren F. 
Holden, Fred E. Keys, Miss Mary M. Smith, Miss Alice E. 
Waite, Geo. A. Fiske, F. A. Boyce, Donald P. Reed, Miss 
F. A. Odiorne, L. O. Dennison, Patrick Mooney, Butterick 
Lumber Co., Waltham Coal Co., P. H. Graves & Son, 
W. F. Emerson, Mrs. E. F. Johnson, Mrs. F. A. Langmaid, 
Miss Mary L. Hemenway, A. P. Ames & Co., Frank Davis, 
G. H. Gray, M. D., J. G. Pinkham, C. E. Rolfe, John 
Gilooley, Geo A. Phillips, H. G. Barr, A. J. Stone, Mrs. 
Arthur H. Howland, William Vernn, Mrs. J. F.Searle, F. E. 
Townsend, Mrs. John A. McRae, C. A. Windte, Mrs. Nils 
Bzark, Mrs. G. F. Goss, Harry E. Chandler, Nelson Bros., 
Mrs. C. A. Hanson, E. H. Hill, Mrs. Constance Kellar, 
G. G. Davis, James Green, Chas. E. Grant, A. H. Blake, 
Arthur N. Whitten, Geo. A. Stevens, Mrs. M. Edgerton, 
Mrs. A. L. Smith, Muir Laundry, Inc., G. A. Sargent. J. P. 
Grosvennor, Mrs. John Pearl, T. H. Hurley, J. E. W —— 
Edward P. King, R. E. Kidder, A. G. Hilidreth, c. 
Stevens, Dr. J. C. Berry, Mrs. L. E. Smith, Mrs. Alice B. 
Davis, Mrs. Agnes R. Bruce, Miss Mary E. Stewart, Mrs. 
A. W. Andrews, Mrs. Anna M. Sawyer, W. E. Hoare, Miss 
Lizzie McFarland, J. A. Hubley, Mrs. Henry L. Burbank, 
Mrs. Lillie M. Nicolls, Mrs. J. E. Dawson, E. J. Putnam, 
F. B. Waite, “Old Men’s Home,” J. Harvey Curtis, A. F. 
Townsend, A. C. Heddenberg, _ J. J. Brennan, Miss Grace L. 
Belknapp, Geo. W. Reid, E. Converse, Mrs. E. S. 
Follett, Miss Emma S. Barrett, Albert B. Radway, Wm. F. 
Burbank, J. B. Bowker, G. Bartwell, Dougherty Coal Co., 
Exavier Gaucher, Albert E. Jewell, J. R. Thayer, Mrs. 
Alfred Thomas, Dr. G. A. Tripp, Mrs. Joseph Harper, 
Mrs. Alice G. West, Mrs. F. B. Kellogg, J. V. Critchley, 
Dr. P. J. Carney. 

All others, $295.12. Total, $1153.57. Interest, $18.99. 

The American Humane Education Society, $450. 


Subscribers 


A co-worker, $28.80; J. C. Whipple, $16; Mrs. A. M. 
Kennedy, $11.75; Miss Anna T. Saint, $9.50; J. B. 
Foster, $7.80; Mrs. G. D. Bosworth, $6; Almon A. Locke, 
oe Elizabeth E. MacKays, $6; Mrs. Julia A. H. Colby, 
$5.75; Madame de Champlin, $5.71; Franklin Square 
Agency, $5; Rev. F. E. Lennox, $5; Mrs. W. R. Northup, 
$5; E. W. owt, § $5; Mrs. Lyman J. Gage, $5; Moore- 
Cottrell, $5; Mrs. D. M. Smith, $4.80; W. H. Guild & Co., 
$4.50; Mrs. H. A. Field, $4.20; Grumiaux’s Agency, $4; 
E. S. Williams, $4; Caila L. Harcourt, $4; Minnie E. 
Robertson, $4; Chas. A. Frazer, $4; Goldberger’s Agency, 
$3.72; Mrs. H. A. ‘Wheeldon, $3.50; Miss E. L. Dixon, 
$3.40; Mrs. M. C. Yanton, $3; Miss E. M. Cole, $3; Mrs. 
W. S. Wood, $3; Jeannette B. Hefer, $3; Dorie Marden, 
$3; Mrs. M. B. Olmstead, $3; Mrs. F. A. Bidwell, $3; 
James S. Bell, $3; Susan Christian, $2.90; Crowley's 
gig mag 75; Miss A. E. Marble, $2.48; Clare A. Helwig, 
$1. Mrs. T. E. De Foe, $1. 50; Cortland Larned, $1.50; 
D. v. "Thrall, $1.50; Mrs. W. C. Stoddard, $1.50; William 
Herron, $1.50; Annie A. Barr, $1.60; Miss M. J. Wendell, 
$1.44; R.I. Humane Society, $1.20; Alice A. Lewis, $1.20; 
Carrie Calhoun, $1.20; Mutual Sub. Agency, $1.12; Mrs. 
C. C. Creegan, $1.04; S. E. Bowers, $1.04. 


TWO DOLLARS AND FIFTY CENTS EACH 

May Maxwell, Chas. A. Hamlin, Dora Morrell, Mrs. H. H. 
L. W. Mrs. Hattie L. Pratt, V. S. Peet, 
Mrs. S. B. Van Nees, . S. Boggs, Sarah N. Cleghorn, 
Sherman Williams, Mise . Ss. Watson, Lillian R. Johnson, 
H. J. Leavitt, A. J. Conover, Mrs. J. W. B. Wellcome, 
Clara B. Drew, Mrs. G. E. Anderson, Alice M. Wood, Mary 
Brakaw, Rev. M. Johnston, Mrs. Kate L. Evans, Miss 
Eleanor M. Jones, Fannie W. Hackett, Mrs. Nellie Cum- 
mings, Hanson's Agency. 


TWO DOLLARS EACH 


C. W. Fitch, Miss Bumstead, Mrs. A. A. Lull, Minerva A. 
Witwer, M. L. Judson, Miss Hannah Durrant, Mrs. F. A. 


as second-class 


Porter, Mrs. John Hancock, Omar O. Stephens, Frances 
Robbins, Mrs. J. O. Simonds, Mrs. C. J. Spencer, N. H. 
Martin, Ida Agnes Baker, Eugene Chaffee, Miss Margaret 
P. Sherwood, Mrs. Clara May Ripley, Miss M. C. Beecher, 
W. B. Clarke & Co., Bennett's Agency. 


ONE DOLLAR EACH 


C.A. Brown, Mrs. Ina Alven, John Howell, Mrs. L. Traver, 
Mary B. Gould, M. W. Lillie, Alma J. Emerson, Mrs. W.T. 
Frick, Claire Ewling, Louisa F. Howe, Chas. Deshler, Harriet 
Beatty, C. J. Holden, Miss Zipporah Sawyer, Margaret 
Hanna, Miss M. E. Gilson, Chas. A. Dunham, A. H. 
Hodsdon, Nellie Gilbert, Gertrude Bradee, Evelyn Dins- 
more, Miss V. W. Roof, C. Varshag, B. A. Dyar, L. B. 
Eaton, Helen Westlake, Mrs. E. D. Lobaugh, W. O. Hoyt, 
Mrs. S. W. Carr, Mrs. L. M. Edgerly, F. L. Lee, Miss A. L. 
Breckenridge, Mrs. H. P. Bradford, Miss L. W. Caldwell, 
Miss Caroline W. Stone, Miss A. M. Cobb, Harriett Johnson, 
Mrs. poneeee French, F. A. Hewins, Mrs. A. E. Jones, 
Mrs. A. N. Plumer, Miss Belle Berry, Hannah M. Morgan, 
Laura E. Thomas, Mrs. Annie S. Hawkes, Caral Hersey, 
Maria Johnston, D. A. Ritchie, W. Lewellen, Miss Achsah 
Morgan, Elizabeth H. Fetter, Mattie B. James, John 
Wilson, Effie Copeland, W.C. Inman, Mrs. W. F. Stanley, 
Miss R. E. Swanson, Mrs. C. J. Runnels, O. A. Chillson, 
Mrs. M. A. Baldwin, Florence B. Crane, Mrs. J. O. Simonds, 
Janette M. Lang, Mrs. H. K. Firth, Mary J. Osgood, 
Matthew Bender, Jr., Idella Berry, Bertha C. Hall, = = 
Burdick, Augusta Cobb, Miss M. Hockert, Mrs. A. A. 
Ballou, Estelle Warner, H. M. Danvers, Mrs. 
Mason, Mrs. M. E. Gould, Jennie Covert, S. F. Whitney, 
Mrs. Wm. Dike, O’Neal Watson, F. W. Roper, Frances 
Robbins, Mrs. S. K. Bolton, Mrs. A. B. Caswell, Frank A. 
Day, E. T. Eikiley, Mrs. C. N. Pitkin, Irene Armstrong, 
Lomi T. Pentz, Jennie L. A'len, Mary J. Osgood, Harretta 
Page, E. W. Brown, B. V. Stanley, Mrs. Geo. Mase, Mary 
H. Pearson, Virginia W. Sargent, G. F. C. Kimball, Mrs. 
Elmer E. Towle, Edith Bogert, W. G. Maynard, Mrs. 
John Wolfe, C. A. Wendell, Clara L. ‘oe 

All others, $45.36. Total, $484.76 

Sales of publications, $82.10. Total, $2348.18. 


RECEIPTS BY THE AMERICAN HUMANE EDUCA- 
TION SOCIETY FOR DECEMBER, 1912 


The Santa Claus Association, Cincinnati, Ohio, $300; 
a co-worker, $153.44; Mrs. J. C. McV: ay, $30.59; John 
Wilson, $11, of which $10 for Angell Memorial; Mrs. 
John C. Phillips, $10; Mrs. John N. Hazzard, $10; Mrs. 
F. E. Bacon, $10; J. G. Chandler, $10; Washington (D. C.) 
Humane Society, $8.88; a friend, $7.52; N. Y. Audubon 
Society, $6.75; Mrs. M. L. Hall, $4.87; Public Schools, 
Freeport, Ill., $4.74; Miss Lizzie F. Stevens, $4.65; Maise 
E. Emery, $4.25; Miss Hannah Durrant, $4; Baker & 
Taylor Co., $4.50; Public Schools, Adams, Mass., $3.50; 
Oscar A. Trounstine, $3.35; Abby I. Arnold, $3 Ts. 
V. W. Roof, $3.26; Mrs. T. K. Earle, $3; Miss Louise 
Shelton, $2.60; Mrs. H. E. Honold, $2.40; _ Mary A. 
Howard, $2.19; Mrs. G. M. Manson, $1.90; Minnie E. 
Cosgrove, $1.75; Mrs. Mary F. Lovell, si72: 
Eastman, $1.67; S. R. Taber, $1.59; L. W. Comstock, 
$1.58; Jessie Bryson, $1.50; Annie A. Barr, $1.40; Myra 
Van Helt, $1.25; Emily J. Preston, $1.25; Lieut. D. A. 
Henckes, $1.07; Mrs. E. S. Hopkins, $1.05. 


FIVE DOLLARS EACH 
Miss E. C. Stickney, Miss Alice Duthirt, Miss J. E. 
O'Farrall, C. A. Dunham, Barclay R. Leads, H. E. Ewing, 
Ernest W. Holmesly, Miss L. Prentis, W. K. Stewart & Co. 


TWO DOLLARS EACH 
Miss Marshall Saunders, William P. Lunt, E. H. Tomp- 
kins, S. Q. Helfenstein, Miss A. E. Wiggins, James W. 
Hale, Mrs. Emma W. Shuler, A. M. Dowes, A. N. Gosling, 
A. R. McAdam. 
ONE DOLLAR EACH 
Mrs. S. L. Rogerson, A. F. Foster, Dr. T. J. Bowles, Miss 
E. M. Cole, Miss E. A. Limber, Paul K. Fodder, Kenneth 
Schmidt, Lawrence Hardin, Mrs. F. H. Guilliams, Calla 
Harcourt, T. C. Nuttall, Miss Alice Lewis, Mary Beals, 
L. S. Van der Mark, W. O. Hart, Mrs. D. A. Alden 
Small sales of publications, $59.28. 
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Founded by Geo. T. Angell in 1868 

Published on the first Tuesday of each month by the 
Mass. Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals 
DR. FRANCES H. ROWLEY, President, 

GUY RICHARDSON, Editor 
TERMS: 

One dollar per year; clubs of five and over, 50 cents. 
Special price to teachers, 40 cents. Postage free to all 
parts of the United States. 

Agents and societies are invited to correspond with us 
for terms on large orders. 

All dollar subscriptions sent direct to the office entitle 
the sender to membership in either of our two Societies. 

RATES OF MEMBERSHIP IN 
THE AMERICAN HUMANE 
OR THE MASSACHUSETTS S. P 


Active Life $100 00 Associate sede "$5 00 
Associate Life 50 00 Branch 1 00 
Active Annual 10 00 Children’s 1 00 


All members of either Society receive OUR DUMB 
ANIMALS free. Checks and other payments may be 
sent to HENRY B. HILL, Treasurer. 

OFFICE OF THE SOCIETIES: 

45 MILK STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 

OUR DUMB ANIMALS is the official organ of all our 
Societies. 

ADVERTISING RATES sent upon application. 

Manuscripts and all communications intended for Our 
Dumb Animals should be addressed to the EDITOR, 
45 Milk Street, Boston, Mass. 
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For Primary and Grammar Grades: 
A delightful story which will appeal to all classes of children, 


PRINCE RUDOLF’S QUEST 
By IDA KENNISTON 
150 pages, with frontispiece, fancy board covers, 58 cents, postpaid 
| For High Schools and Adults: 


A life-time collection of anecdotes about birds, by a great bird lover and rare scholar, 
in which the little creatures are shown to be man’s friends, helpers and teachers. 


THE BIRDS OF GOD 
By THERON BROWN of The Youth’s Companion 


An ideal volume for supplementary reading. Invaluable to teachers and parents. 


| 318 pages, gilt top, bound in blue vellum, stamped in gold, with five full-page colored 
| plates. One Dollar, postpaid. 


THE HUMANE IDEA 


By FRANCIS H. ROWLEY 
A condensation of the fundamental facts of the origin and growth of the humane spirit, 
from ancient times to the present day, with an account of the rise of societies for the 
| protection of animals. 


| 72 pages, cloth, 25 cents, postpaid. 
American Humane Education isienele 45 Milk Street, Boston 


International Trust Company 


MILK, DEVONSHIRE AND ARCH STREETS, BOSTON, MASS. 


INcorPoRATED 1879 


CAPITAL, $1,000,000.00 SURPLUS $4,000,000,00 


CHARTER PERPETUAL 
SOLICITS THE BUSINESS of Individuals, Firms, Corporations, and 
| Trustees. 


| INTEREST ALLOWED on Deposits Subject to Check. Special Rates 
on Time Deposits. Issues Interest-bearing Certificates of Deposit. 


ACTS AS EXECUTOR, Administrator and Trustee of Estates and as 
Trustee, Registrar, and Transfer Agent of Railroad and Other Corpora- 
tions. 


New Safe Deposit Vaults 
Largest and Most Perfectly Appointed in New England 
JOHN M. GRAHAM, President FREDERICK AYER, Vice-President 


HERBERT WELLINGTON, Vice-President HENRY L. JEWETT, Secretary 


BOSTON VETERINARY “HOSPITA 


DANIEL D. LEE 


Dogs and Smaller Animals, soc. per Day 


HORSE AMBULANCE ON CALL Telephone Tremont 991 and g92 


HORSES ARE CHARGED $3.00 FOR THE FIRST DAY, $1.50 A DAY THEREAFTER | 


FOR SALE | 


BELGIAN HARES, LOP-EARED RABBITS, POUL- | 
TRY, PIGEONS, CANARIES, PARROTS, CATs, PET 
DOGS, and all kinds of Pet Stock. 


1 | 
| 
| On receipt of 10 cents we mail highly de- 


549 ALBANY STREET 
Cor. Dedham 


scriptive illustrated catalogue, which gives full 
information of 49 breeds of dogs; several breeds 


CALLS MADE DAY AND veh 


— — of cattle, sheep, swine, ferrets, rabbits. Price 
| list free. 
| C.L. B. LANDIS, Dept. 372, Reapine, Pa. 
SPRATT’S DOG CAKES 4 
ADVERTISING NOVELTIES T'S DOG ¢ 
| Poultry, Pet Stock, and Horse Show Badges Pca 
‘end stamp for “Dog Culture 
CELLULOID BUTTONS— ORIGINAL DESIGNS 
Write for SAMPLES and PRICES | Piss N. J. Dr. A.C. DANIELS 
EHRMAN MFG. P P. O. Box K, Milford, N. H. | | ANIMAL REMEDIES 
eS ba re For Horses, Cows, Dogs, Cats, Sheep and 
Swine, are the guaranteed kind, money 
eat duel refunded if not satisfied kind. Ask your 
f es dealer for them. Send for new books on 
HUMANE LITERATURE Daniels, 172 Milk Street, Boston. 
els, 172 treet, Boston. 
Published by the American Humane Education Society and the Massachusetts S. P. C. A., is for sale at 45 Milk 
Street, Boston, at these prices, postpaid: 
About the Horse | The Strike at Shane’s, cloth, 20 cts. ........ paper 7 cts. 
Black Beauty (English), cloth, 20 cents paper 9 cts. oy Rowley, 37 PP 00 10 
How to Kill Animals Humanely’........... 2.00 per 
= ye | Indictment of American Slaughter-house, by 
Leaflet, No.5 ......... | Humane Education Leaflets, No. 6, animals 30“ JAMES FORGIE s SONS 
The lorse’s « «| Humane Education Leaflets, No.7, cattle .. .30 “ “ 
1e orse rayer, card in two colors ..... | , “ 
The Horse’s Point of View, post-card ...... Professor Frog's Lecture, 8 pp. .... 60 BOSTON 
The Checkrein, 8 pages | Humane Education 
How to Trost @ Angell Prize Contest Recitations .......... paper 16 cts. F 
30“ A Talk with the Teacher 40 per 100 or over Forty Years 
oman’s Indifference, by Dr. Rowley ...... rer 
About the Dog | Outlines of Study in Humane Education, 8 pp. 1.50 ‘ “ Distributors of Horse Goods 
Exercises for Teachers and Pupils ........ a 
Joe, cloth, 62 cts. .. | Twelve Lessons on Kindness to Animals, by 
nly & Vog, or, Uur Pet J) CUS. Mr. Angell, 2 cents, or ............... 00 per 100 
per 100 Address to Boston Public Schools, by Mr. 
MEANS NOS. CANES .. Angell, 2 cents each, or ........... oe 
‘Man's Faithful Friend” ............-.--. 30 | of 35° A. J. WILKINSON & Co. 
What the Chained Dog Says ..........---- ce « «| Humane Education, What to Teach and How Importers, Manufacturers, and Dealers in 
HARDWARE 
MACHINISTS AND MANUFACTURERS SUPPLIES 
|| The Lady of the Robins, cloth, 20 cts. ..... paper 10 cts. White star on blue ground, with gilt letters and border. Cc 
|| Humane Education Leaflets, Nos. 1 and 2 .. $.30 per 100 Large, two cents each; small, one cent. 180 to 188 Washington and 19 to 25 Devonshire Sts. 
How the Birds Help the Farmer ........... 30 “ “| Sterling silver stick pins... .. 5. eee ee eee 30 cents Between State St. and Dock Sq., Boston 
The Air-gun and the Birds ................ 2“ “ | Badges, gold or silver finish, large, 8 cents; small, 5 cents 
An Appeal to Every Woman .............- wes | Ribbon badges, gold-stamped, 8 cents; ink-stamped, 4 cents 
About the Cat Band of Mercy Register .............--26- 8 cents each ee eeoseers 
2s > | Songs of Happy Life (56 pages, words only) . . $3.00 per 100 Established in 1848 by Franklin Smith 
100 Band of Mercy Card of Membership ....... 30 | phe, 
“The Cat," postcard, Se. per dos... 40° “ How to Form Bands of Mercy ............ 1.00 | A. EASTM AN co. 
e 7 No order by mail filled for less than five cents. | U d rt k 
About Other Animals The above can be had in smaller numbers at the same | naertakers 
For Pity’s Sake, cloth, 20 cts. ............. paper 10 cts. | rates. Special prices on large orders to be shipped by | 251 TREMONT ST., BOSTON 
Our Gold Mine at Hollyhurst, cloth, 20 cts. .paper 8 cts, freight or express. FIRST-CLASS APPOINTMENTS 
| AMERICAN HUMANE EDUCATION SOCIETY - - - - - = - = 45 Milk Street, Boston | Telephone 2062 Oxford 


| 
| | | 

| 
| 


Angell Memorial Animals’ Hospital and 


Headquarters for Our Two Societies 


The Massachusetts Society for the 
Prevention of Cruelty to Animals 


The American Humane Education Society 


The Angell Memorial Hospital for Animals marks a forward movement in humane work. It 
does this while at the same time it is a monument to George Thorndike Angell, and becomes 
the headquarters for all the activities of our Societies. 


The location chosen seems in many respects ideal. The Hospital will stand in the same 
beautiful section of the city with the Art Museum, the Grand Opera House, the splendid group 
of Harvard Medical School buildings, the new million dollar home of the Y. M. C. A., and a 
large number of noble hospitals either already finished or in the course of construction. In five 
years this will be the greatest hospital center on the face of the globe. 


Our land has been bought and paid for from money already contributed for this purpose. 
We believe that wherever human hearts beat in sympathy with those principles of “ kindness, 
justice, and mercy to every living creature,” to promulgate which Mr. Angell devoted his life, 
there will be a response to our appeal to erect for him a fitting memorial. 


Every state in the Union should help build this memorial. Thirty-one states and ten 
different countries are represented in the $60,000 already contributed. 


Nathaniel T. Kidder Executive Committee 
$1,000,000 


Francis H. Rowley » Building & Endowment 


Mrs. George T. Angell ning 


45 Milk Street, Boston. Angell Memorial 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


